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New York School Journal. 


“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY PART OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.”—EDW. EVERETT. 
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EXAMINATION PURPOSES 
USE THE 


ACME PAPERS 


Be eevee all 4 seochere using them. 
be by far the best 4 the mar sty yh} 
school purposes. 





They orogee ae in very attractive style, and cost less 
than any ot Sil adapt of equally geod svoas quality 
and are as w: japtec to pen or pencil 

They are tronger Senendourt extab 
paper, Ah fA Ae N use. 

AND WHAT IS OF THE 


GREATEST IMPORTANCE 

they do not tire the Pr AR wee Ja y- do, especially 

on work, when generally 
used) tending to prevent fh 1 Talliag of ‘of the e zt, | 
is 80 provaless among Am chin ldren, and 
professional persons. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO SUPPLYING 

PAPER FOR EXAMINATIONS, IN 
CAP, LETTER, AND OTHER 
SIZES, 

Tiber withens J heads, either bound in pads, or 


Our sare for sale generally by first-class station 
ers, but samples will be sent by mail on application. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


117 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


A SCHWARTZ, 


$3 BARCLAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
BADGES 


—aAND— 


MEDALS, 
NICOLL the TAILOR, 


S20 BROADWAY, 
—aND— 
139 to 151 BOWERY, N. Y. 


Electric Lights, Telephone, Steam Machinery, all 
Latest Improvements. 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
while gana the most Safe Simple, Eco- 

aaa and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 


time money, sickness and ffering. 
ee Syries Oo wea pret 


SEE ogee ogee 
soptication ~~ ae Te 


EDUCATION AL AGENCY 
No. 28 East 14th Street. 


1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
> To supply Teachers with Schcols. 
3. To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, 
Or«yons, Mimerals, etc. 
Let every teacher write to us for a circu- 
lar. Enclose 
PAYING EMPLOYMENT. 
We can always give Teachers paying em- 
log fe by which they can earn from $10 
100 per month. Write to us adit 


=. I. 














SELLS & co. 
28 East 14th St., New York. 


D. A ppLeTon & 


Co:s 


EpucaTIonaL PusticaTions. 





.|Appleton’s School Readers, 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel al) other schoo! pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictoris! art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History. 
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By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub- 
lished, has met with an entbusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
Pious artistic i/lustiations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi's Drawing. 


—:0:——. 





This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted 
to the requirements of oar public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others bave failed. 
Send for con plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: * 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER "sins=ssxzr 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


And How to Speak 
Them. In Part. 





BEST BOOKS 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education ovEer 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of edacation, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship. tn 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed tn their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton'’s Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer's As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youman's Physiology, besides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 


*] to any letters or orders with 


which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made for introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


—_— OI—— - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction !n the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





Tite 


Chi!d’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises in 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


(0. ——— 





Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey information in such s way as to make it intelligible and in - 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them to an sccur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS'’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


——_— 


“Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified dation of many o 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly al! our lead- 








ing classical institutions »fevery grade, both of school and college. 





FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 


PALMER’S 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


Is the ONLY work that teaches 


For Sunday Schools. 
FOR TEMPERANCE! 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 
MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. 1, 1000 .. 2... ccccccccccces ceeeee $10,049, 1 
Surplus over ‘al Liabilities.......... jeosieuee 1.819,680. 
Amount of yy in Fore 


Thorough Bass, Harmony and Composition | standara 
In amanner so simple and progressive that it may be 
be called a SELF-INSTRUCTOR. The old betogged 
systems are too complicated to be practicable. ‘“ Pale 
mer’s Theory of Music” makes it clear as the 
sunlight. Price, bound in cloth, $1, by mail. 


Fer the price of two or three les- 
SINGE .« sons, you can have F. W. Reot’s 
“SCHOOL OF SINGING,” 


a perfect vocal method on a new plan, anda 
large collection of beautiful songs. 
Price, $3, by mail, post-paid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St, Cincinnati, 
=| 


TEACHERS and oot 











‘A WEEK. $12 at home made. Ceatty 
A x. © a day st home seat 


TEMPERANCE, JEWELS. Piiaee 


songs. aS music mic ine om ent f taste are py = 


White Robes! | Maliea,” White Robes ! 


INSURANCE ‘COMPANY 





out. There are nearly ys 5 beaded ote songs, Specimen sad non forfettable. 7 Comp ate are tadl 
copies mailed eaee. generation of careful and successful manage 
of te atc book, ee TEMPERANCE > Rh, ,000 each business day tor 80 years paid 
BE K. te great popularity.) 190 participating, pe polistes as Pe Lange 
v 
White Robes ! re t., White Robes! | sate“ not divia Zing cost of insurance and buying insur 
baad ontar fees ba oon OF NEW-YORK. 


Agente Wanted. Heynry Stroxes, President. 
. Wears, Vice- hg rors 
J. L. Havery, Secretary. 








White Robes! #0 per dosen. White Robes ! 


By 6. c. HUGG and | 
TEMPER NT ed E. SERVOES | 
songs b hg a of the got beosty, | 

— tndred for facts. | 
echeat tone bom. Tm =e wacin| 

eva in near:y through the 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Cc. H. DITSON Co. 843 B’dway, New York. 
PA os , teacher, Werther, S76 oot piianed ‘of . 


wn pees oe et ta 











l? SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


A selected list of 125 important 
works in, the several branches of 
‘Seine offered free with new subscriptions 


” POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Send postal card tor premium list and full particulars to 
D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5S Bend St., New York. 


teed to Agents, 








Month and expenses guaran 
$77 Outht free. Suaw & Co., Augusta, Mafne. ~<a 
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What Constitutes a Liberal Education ? 

1 have great respect for the classics, and 
woulddo anything within reason to spread 
the knowledge of them ; but a preliminary 
question must first be answered.. What 
the classics are is not a matter of dispute, 
all, agreeing that they'are literary master- 
pieces, the study of which serves above all 
other studies to refine and liberalize the 
mind. But where are they? As to this, 
opinions differ. 

“The Greeks, madam,” replied Johu Ran- 
dolph, when Mrs. Jellyby asked him to con- 
tribute aid to that suffering people—“ the 
Greeks are at your door.” And some people 
think the classics are in the same vicinity ; 
dwelling, that 1s to say, in our mother- 
tongue in the sense in which the needy are 
at hand—not exclusively, but in such wise 
as to deserve our first attention. The pres- 
ident of Harvard College is one of these 
people. “I may avow,” says President Eliot 
“ as the result of my reading and observa- 
tion in the matter of education, that I rec. 
ognize but one mental acquisition as an es- 
sential part of the education of a lady or a 
gentlemar—namely, an accurate and refined 
use of the mother-tongue. Greek, Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, natural and 
physical science, metaphysics, history and 
gesthetics are all profitable and delightful, 
both as training and as acquisitions, to him 
who studies them with intelligence and love, 
but not one of them Fas the least claim to 
be called an acquisition essential to a liberal 
education, or an essential part of a sound 
training.” He adds, “ The fruit of liberal 
education is not learning, but the capacity 
and desire to learn; not knowledge but 


power.” This is explicit enongb. For my 
own part, I agree to it—Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Tae number of facts a pupil learns is by no 
means the measure of his success. It is a 
poor service to render a pupil, to give hima 
ready ‘made answer.—AGassiz. 





Tue Evening Post gives this clear and suc- 
cinct, definition of a word that has not yet 
found its way into the dictionaries: “Ag- 
nosticism is that doctrine which professing 
ignorance, heithér asserts nor denies. Spe- 
cifically in theology it is the doctrine that 
the existence of a personal God is neither to 
be asserted nor to be denied; that it is equal- 
ly incapable of proof and o! contradiction. 
Agnosticism is equally opposed to dogmatic 
theism, and to dogmatic atheism. In 
common usage, it is most frequently 
employed with reference to Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's doctrine of ‘The Unkneow- 
able,’ or to kindred systems of philosophy.” 

The Newspaper. 

A school-teacher, who had been a long 
time engaged in his profession,-and witness- 
ed the influence on a family of children, 
writes as follows : 

“T have found it to be a universal fact, 
without exception, that those scholars of 
both sexes and'all‘ages, who have access to 
newspapers at home, when compared with 
those who have not, are ; 

“}. Better readers, excellent in pronun- 
ciation, and consequently read more and 
understandingly. 

“ 2. They are better spellers; define words 
with ease and gpcuracy. " 

“3. They obtain practical knowledge of 
geography in almost half the time required 
by others, as the newspapers have made 
them acquainted with the location of ira- 
portant places of nations, their government, 
and doings on the globe. 

“4, They are better. grammarians ; for, 
having become so familiar with every style 





vertisement to the finished and classical ora- 
tion ef.the statesman, they more readily 
comprehend the meaning of the text, and 
consequently analyze its corstruction with 
accuracy. 

* 5. They write better compositions, using 
better language, containing more thoughts, 
more clearly and correctly expressed. 

“ 6. Those young men who have for years 
been readers of newspapers are always tak- 
ing the lead in debating societies, exhibit a 
more extensive knowledge upon a greater 
variety of subjects, and express their views 
with greater fluency, clearness and correct- 
ness.” 





‘Do I understan’ Brudder Beebe to say 
dat de pusson am a repositor ?” ‘mildly in- 
quired the Rev. Penstock from down the 
hall. 

“Yes, sab,” was the prompt response. 
“Misser Oha’rman,” continued the rev- 
erend as he gave his coat-tails a new 
balance, “I should like to inquar’ de 
meanin’ of dat word repositor befo’ it am 
entered on de minits of ‘de meetin.’” 
“Brudder Penstock,” replied the Presi- 
dent, “dis club imagines dat it knows de 
difference between a reposjtor an’ a deposi- 
tor. Dar bein’ no queshun now befo’ de 
house it will be permanentily proper fur you 
to occupate your seat.” 

“Occupate ?” repeated Penstock, gasping 
for breath. 

“Dis cha’r said occupate, Brudder Pen- 
stock. You will please set down an’ admit 
de reg’lar bizness of de meetin’ to purceed. 
When dar’ am any question befo’ de meetin’ 


which am speechable de gem'len will be 
giben every intrushun to make a speech.” 





“Tw the fourth place,” said the preacher to 
his drowsy audience, ‘those of you who are 
awake will notice,” etc. There was a pause, 
a general straightening up ot almost every- 
body in the congregation, and a general 
appearance on nearly every face as if it 
~ oy, “Why don’t you fellows keep awake 
tter ?” 


JOHNSON’S” 


34 E.. 14th St., Union Sq., N. Y. 


Great Clearing Sale 


Special and 
Extraordinary 
sft Bargains. 
In consequence of removal to our new 
store, No. 8 East 14th st. 


We will close out our stocks of 











French Trimmed Bonnets 
bedi and Round Hats 
Hats and Bonnets at ene wal epead, 


worth from $1.50 to $2 each. 
Fine Leghorn hats at 35c, 45c and up. 
Fine French Flowers at 15c, 25c, 50c and 
wre Se eee 
ot of ribbons at 7c a worth | 

ay pS to 20c, . me 6 

other large lot at a yard, worth 
from 20c to 


85c. 
Lf senate meting ope ings in 
and Passementeries at half their aie 
prices. . 
in Laces and Made-Up: 
Special bargains P 


penn no Ae — in 
parasols and sun umbrellas a’ their 
regular pri 


prices. 
Extraordinary Bargains 

in all our departments. 

An early call will e to the interest of 
our customers, as these goods once sold 


cannot be replaced, except at regular prices, 
JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


What has Happened since 1840. 

In 1835 only 984 miles of railroad had 
beer completed in the United States; in 
1840 they had been nearly trebled (2,818) ; 
in 1845 they had been nearly quadrupled 
(3,768.) In 1839, Ericsson brought over the 
propeller to these hospitable shores. In 
1849 the Cunard lire of ocean steamers was 
established, but tor a long time only “ side 
wheelers” were tolerated. The first regular 
ship, the Britannia, reached Boston after a 
trip of fourteen days:and eight hours. Morse’s 
telegraph, after vain offers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, was at last subsidized by our 
own government,and in 1844 communication 
was opened between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. In 1840, Goodyear was in the 
debtors’ prison (a lodging almost as familiar 
to him as his own home) in Boston ; he had 
the year before founi the clue to the vul- 
canizing of rubber, but the process was not 
reduced to a certainty till 1844, At about 
the same time (1845-47) the McCormick 
reaper was confirming the independence of 
the new wo ld of theold asa granary. (As 
late as 1838 wheat had been imported into 
the United States from Portugal and the 
Baltic.) The sewing machine devised by 
Elias Howe in 1843 was patented in 1846, 
but the importance of this invention was not 
fully realized for more than a dozen years 
afterward. The daguerreotype dates from 
1839. Finally, 1847, the patent was issued 
tor Hoe’s lightning press, with its “ impres- 
sion cylinder” (the type revolving’ on a cir- 
cular bed) and a printing capacity of ten or 
twenty thousand impressions per hour. 





Mechanical Teaching. 

A schoolmaster who found it difficult to 
make his pupils observe the difference, in 
reading, between a comma and a full point, 
adopted a plan which he flattered himself 
would make them proficients in the art of 
punctuation. It was this: In reading, when 
they came to a comma, they were to say 
tick ; when they came to a semicolon, they 
were to say tick, tick ; toacolon, tick, tick 
tick, and when to a full point, tick, tick, 
tick, tick. Now it so happened that the 
worthy master received notice that the par- 
ish minister was to pay a visit of éxaminatien 
to his school. As he was, of course, desir-! 
ous that his pupils should show off to the 
best advantage, he gave them an extra drill 
the day before the examinatio:. “Now,” 
said he, addressing his pupils; “ when you 
read before the minister to-morrow you 
may leave out the ticks, though you - must 
think them as you go along, for the sake of 
elocution.” So far, so good. The next da 
the minister was ushered into the school- 
room by the master, who, with smiles and 
bows, hoped that the ae of the pupils 
would meet his approval, Now it so hap- 
pened that the first boy called up by’ the 
minister bad been absent the preceding day, 
and in the hurry the master had forgotten 
to give bim his instructions how to read. 
The minister asked the boy to read a chapter 
in the Old Testament, which he pointed out, 
The boy complied, aud in his t accent 
began—“And the Lord spake unto Moses. 
saying tick, speak unto the children of Israel 
saying, tick, tick, tick, and thus shalt:thou 
say unto them, tick, tick, tick, tick.” This 
unfortunate exhibition acted like a shower 
bath onthe poor master, while the minister 
and his friends almost died of laughter, 


Wuen an Eskimo is fll, and his friends 
think he will die, they make him anew snow 
hat, with a bed of soft, fine snow, covered 
by a skin, a lamp for warmth, and food and 
covering. There he is put, and the door 
closed never to be opened, for terrible as it 
seems to us, there he is left to die alone, 
and, in fact, is rded as a dead man from 
that mowent. e house and its contents 
are never disturbed, any more than a tomb 
is disturbed among us. The dying man 
does not feel any of the horror that we do 
about this. It always been the custom 
of ther and they often ‘their friends 





(LATE JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 





in newspapers, from the commonplace ad- 


34 E. 14th St.. Union Sq., N. Y. 


to make r show tomb let them be 
at rest. 


1,ROTH- 
SCHILD. 


New York : 56 and 58 West 14th St. 


Importer of Choice French 


MILLINERY 
GOODS. — 


We have opened 22 cases of novelties in 
the above goods embracing the latest cor- 
rect styles as now worn in Paris. Among 
them 5 cases of ‘ 


Paris Trimmed Bonnets & Round Hats 
of superior beauty of design and materials, 

We y announce that we have 
made an enormous reduction inthe prices 
of all our.rich goods imported previous to 
the above —— 

El tly trimmed bonnets and round 
hats at $5, $6, $7, $8 and $9 ; reduced from 
$10, $15 and $18 respectively. Misses’ and 
Children’s ee ae hats at $2.50 
to $5.00 ; reduced 

Our assortment of untrimmed in 
Chip, Milan, horn, Florence, Tuscan 
fancy braids in all fashionable colors, plain 
or in combinations, is 


UNEQUALLED 


in the city, and our prices beyond the reach 
of competition. ' 

Elegant French chip hats at 59c. ; reduc- 
ed from $2.20 and $3.50. 

English Dunstables at 75c., worth fully 
$1.50. And the higher priced in like pro- 
portion. 

Rough and fancy braid hats for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, at from 35c. upward , 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
ELEGANT MONTURES at 500. and UPWARD. 
Best assortment of Ribbons, Silks, Satin 
de Lyon, Satins and Fancy Fabrics, in 
eve fashionable shade. mn ies 
special attention to Misses 
Boys’ Hats 3 


Our assoftment in this department is 
complete, prices being fully 25 per cent 
lower than are paid for similiar goods 
elsewhere. 

P. S.—Ladies in ‘dealing with us are 
placed in direct communication with the 
markets of Paris.and London, as we sell 
the same class of gooils as are sold in those 
cities, and as we are, with our branches in 
Philad ia, Be and Brooklyn, ac- 
knowl . the most extensive estab- 
lishment in the United States, devoted ex- 
clusively'to the saleof fine milli . We 
can and do at lower pri are 
paid for inferior goods disse. 

J. ROTHSCHILD, 
56 WEST 1i4th STRELST. 


The Eyes. 

Statistics kept by oculists employed in 
infirmeries for eye disease- have shown that 
the babit of some persons in facing. window 
from which the fo ome & lyin, the 
eyes spwellth on theswwdpk, Injures) the 
eyes in the end. The way is tor 
with a ene: light, or, #. the work’ needs 
strong illumination so that it is n 
to hate the working table before the witlew 
the lower, portion of the latter should be 
covered with a screen, so as to have a top 
light alone, which does not shine in the eyes 
when the head is slightly bent over and 
downward toward thefwork, In the schools 
in Germany this matter has already been 
attended to, and the rule adopted to SP all 
the seats and tables so arranged that the 
om never face the windows, but only 

ave the side lights from the left; and as a 
light simultaneously thrown from two sides 
gives an interference of shadows, it bas been 
strictly forbidden to build school rooms with 
windows on both sides, such illumination 
having also proved injurious to the eyes of 
the pupils. We may add to this the ad- 
vice not to place the lamp in front of you 
when at work in the evening, but a little 
on one side; and never to neglect the use 
of a shade, so as to prevent the strong light 
shining in the eyes. This is especially to be 
considered at the present time, when kero- 
sene lamps, with their intensely luminous 











flames, become more and morecommon.— 
Medical Journal. 
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ae who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
ords.” 
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Tue State Teachers’ Association meets at Canandaigua 
Jaly 20. 








The office of the N. Y. Scnoot Journat, The Tzacuenrs 
Instrrute and the Scnotar’s Companion, has been remov- 
e@dto No. 28 E. 14th street. All communications should 
be addressed to us there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L.Kettose & Co. 


An Educational Agency, 


The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agency,” at No. 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put first class teachers into) 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be- 
— important and useful work. 

E. L. Kxttoee & Co. 








Ws invite attention to the change of address. We are 


each | it. 


can find something else to do. 
9 





cerning your needs in that’ directicn. Our Educational 
Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. 


>o~<+ 
>< 


Vacation is close at hand. We trust our friends will 
reach the end of the year in happiness and health. 
We know there has been hard work done; in no place 
is there more human responsibility than in the school- 
room. The teacher deserves his rest; he has noble won 








Tae world has found out that it cannot exist without 





the teacher—that is, the intelligent part of it. And 
more and more is the teacher to be honored and re- 
spected. The time will come when he will be sought 
for; situations will seek him and not he them. Louis 
Agassiz wanted to be known simply as a teacher. Let 
every one of us respect ourselves, because we are 
teachers; what position is higher? The physician? the 
lawyer? Surely not. That these professions appear to be 
more hunored by the public, is because they have wisely | 
taken a step the teachers must take—each judges the | 
attainments of all applicants for admission. It is for the 
teacher to devise means to attract honor and worth toward 
his calling. 





A New Move. 


A new sign is appearing in the educationel heaven! 
Only a short time since we chronicled the fact, surprising 
to many, that the Commissioners, Messrs. McGuire, Nut- 





cates to the crowd of applicants for teachers’ places, and 
would confer them only on the able and qualified. In 
Chenango County, a splendid one it is too, an institute has 
just been held, and great enthusiasm manifested, under 
the leadership of Profs. Kennedy and Johonnot. The 
Commissioners, Messrs Hayes and Bartoo, were present all 
of the-time; the enrollment was 270. So high a standard 
has been set by these Commissioners, that teachers are re- 
ported scarce, and the Trustees are making it their business 
to hunt up teachera—the precise business ‘or which they 
were chosen, but which most officers owning that title ut- 
terly shirk. 

Let not the great “unemployed” rush up to Chenango 
County. Messrs Hayes and Bartoo only want teachers, 
not those who plao to pass away a term or two until they 
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Letters, 


A New York Commissioner writes: “I enclose $3 for 
three copies of the Instrrurs, to be sent to the names be- 
low. Some ot the teachers complain that you strike heavy 
blows; but I say, go on, let us have the truth.” 

We have now and then letters that complain of the 
direct speech we employ. There are those who are teach- 
ing that squirm, because they cannot but feel “that nieans 
me.” Those that squirm are of three classes. (1) The 
utterly unprepared who have by hook or crook (and too 

often it is crook) obtained a certificate and are conscious 
they are unfit tor the important duties of the teacher. (2) 
There is a large class who have scholarship enough, per- 
haps, but who are using the school-room as a stepping 
stone to something else. These may shelter themse!ves 
behind the fact that they are no worse than thousands of 
others. We say that it is a poor shelter. (3) Next there 
are those who have knowledge and experience, but no 
sympathy with the sublimer work. They are after the 
loaves and fishes. They have not done a thing to advance 
themselves from the day they grasped the certificate. 
They are like milestones that point out the way but don’t 
budge an inch. Pedagogical literature, educational 
| journals and assemblies theyjheld in abhorrence. 

Now, all of these classes willjsquirm when they are told 
they are unfit for the places they hold. We say to them 
“ show your title to the claim ,that you are a teacher.” 
They can only say “we hold a certificate!” What a 
grand day it would be if Mr. Gilmour in New York State, 
seconded by the County Commissioners, would commence 








now at 28 East l4st., and here we invite our friends. We 


have School Supplies aud invite Correspondence con- ‘ 


ting, and Howard, of Oswego County had refused certifi- , 





a searching investigation; about one half of the present 
certificate holders would be obliged'to seek other business. 


Commissioner King says “ Please send me 25 copies of 
the Scnoot Jovrnat of May 1, with bill, for distribution 
among the teachers.” This request comes too late to send 
the full number. It contained an account of the splendid 
Institute held then by Profs. Juhonnot and Kennedy. We 
are ready to publish the proceedings of Institutes and As- 
sociations, and it should be the business of some one to 
furnish these. Let every commissioner note our cordial 
invitation to send us all educational news. 

An experienced teacher in South Carolina writes—“I 
can clearly say I was greatly benefitted in my work by the 
JournaL. Having seen nearly every educational paper, I 
say without hesitancy it is the superior ¢f them all” We 
JournaL believe that is the voice of all the readers of the 
We have striven to put in it the results of twenty-five 
years of successful experience; to help our readers to 
teach in the highest and best sense of the word is our con- 
stant effort. 

Here is an honest letter from a School Principal :— ‘The 


| School Board believes in cramming and examination, and 


80 we are preparing to close up with style. I am consci- 
entiously opposed to this business, but it is a question of 
bread and butter with the teachers.” 


Now, were do you suppose tha: man lives? It will fit 
so many places that most teachers would reply “ right 
here in this town.” Some year or two ago the author of 
a woik on education told me that he visited fifteen New 
York city principals, and they all used in substance the 
above language. There are but few menand women who 
can conscientiously say when they close the school for the 
summer vacation “I have not wasted the time and powers 
ef the children; I have set them to learn what was 
fashionable and wholly unintelligible; I have taught 
them what was most necessary for them to know”— 
“Stop,” one will say, “that is going too far. I am not 
allowed to teach thus. I must follow the course of study.” 
True, and let us labor to have the course of study coin 
cide with common sense, which is not the case at pre- 
sent. 

A lady writes—“ To illustrate the extent to which some 
are interested in education, I wiil give a conversation I 
had with a young lady who has kept school for three or 
four terms. 

“Do you take the Journnat ?” 

“No; it is probably a good paper, but I don’t want it. 
I have a friend who takes it, and she said I could read hers, 
but I shan’t bother with it!!!" 

“Tt belps us te learn about teaching.” 

“I just bate teaching; I think it is just the meanest 
business.” 

“ Do you use the new method of teaching reading?” 

“No; the patrons don’t want any new fangled ways in 
my district. Besides, I don't know much about them.” 

“You had better invest a dollar in the Instrrvre.” 

“No; I had rather have the money in something 
else.” 

This made me feel as ssid at a Teacher's Insti- 
tute in this city. “If I was school commissioner I would 
be after some of the dead-heads in this room. You would 
get no certificate out of me until I saw a marked improve- 
ment,” 

This letter is the utterance of one who sees the “true 
inwardness” of the thing. The Commissioner thinks the 
teachers don’t know how unqualified they are, even if he 
knows it, That isa mistake. What a reform could be 
effected if all those officers would only do their duty. 

“T am better pleased with the Insrrrure than any other 
educational paper. I offer2d Barnes’ Educutional Monthly 
at 50 cents, (price is $1.50,) and got but a few names; so 
that it surprized me to see the Instrrvrs go at full rates.” 

We ask $! for the Instrrurs, because it is richly worth 
it. We allow no one to offer it for less. A teacher ought 
not to want his paper to be sent at half-price ; it is wrong 
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Ax Eorrrux Scoot or Puaarmacy.—Cairo has 
school of pharmacy with about fifly students, a good 
corps of native teachers, and a laboratory under a com- 
petent European director. It 1s the only institute of tke 
kind in Africa, or in the Turkish Empire. gj 
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The Primary Classes. 
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NUMBERS. 

To teach numbers properly requires ‘a knowledge both 
of the principles underlying the subject taught; the 
taculties to which the subject appeals; and how to 
to most successfully make the appeal. This cannot be 
obtained without anrlytical study,—study of matter pre- 
sented and matter taught I believe when teachers come 
into fuller, more intimate’ knowledge of their pupil's 





‘minds,—the how of gaining and retaining knowledge— 
then and not till then will teachers cease to waste valuable | 
time. To waste time is well nigh a criminal matter, what 
boundless kncwledge there is essential to successfully 
teach primary numbers ! 

As a teacher must have a thorough understanding of a: 
subject, he must also have a thoroughly digested plan. Now | 
such a plan can only be had after patient consideration. 
Some such questions as these must be answered ; what re- 
lation does this additional knowledge bear to that already 
given? 1s it acontinvation or enlargement of this preceding | 
instruction? How will this relation be best maintained? , 
No great undertaking was ever successfully carried out 
with out some perfected plan. No undertaking can be | 
called small which has for its end the development of God- 
given faculties. 

With tnese two essentials comes still another: a compre- 
hension of the object to be attained by instruction: this is 
three-fold in its nature. To teach”or give the pupil a clear 
idea of the basis of all computation. It is this one thing | 
which not infrequently causes failure in all after study of 
numbers. “Start right and you will end right.” The in- 
structor should bind every energy to accomplish this, 
With a comprehensive knowledge of this end, there. 
should be an accompanying ability to attain this end, | 
(1) He should know how to adopt the means to the end. 
2) How to combine numbers. These may be tied into 
bundles making so many tens; or may be grouped singly, . 
in pairs, in threes etc. May be combined as the results of 
augmentation, or foldin.. To one accustomed to look into 
the workings of child-mind, the beginning or starting point ' 
would be clear, as the base of all numerical computations | 
is oneness or unity. As soon as twoness or two unities | 
has been fully conceived of by the child all possible com- | 
binations of numbers should be t: ught—that is the child 
should himself combine them; so with each additional 
unit, should be given additional ways of combining 
numbers, (3) Decomposition of numbers. As there are 
bundles of units composing or combized into tens, this 
third object should be the opposite of the second. Pesta- 
lozzi says “First synthesis, or putting together, asa ten is 
@ bundle of single units so any number less than ten is of 
the same nature. These component parts are to be separat- 
ed. To illustrate o the old “Hieroglyphic” character for 
4 is made up of four ones | | | | or two twos===. These 
twos could again be decomposed into their separate 
dlements. These could be illustrated by using different | 
objects. With objects let the pupil, directed by the more 
intelligent teacher, perform all of the experiments in com- 
bining and decomposition of members. “Educate the 
hand—accustom the child to do,” 

ESSENTIALS FOR TEACHING NUMBERS, 
1, A thorough knowledge of the subject including 

(a) Knowledye of principles underlying subject. 

(>) Of the faculties to which subject appeals. 

(c) How to most successfully make the appeal. 

2. A thoroughly digested plan of teaching subject. 
3. A perfect comprehension ot object taught. 

(a) The basis of computation. 

(0) How to combine Nos. 

(c) How to decompose Nos. 








Supt. W. 8. Hau. 
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The Geography Class. 








MAP-DRA WING. 

Map-drawing is universally considered as necessary to a 
thorough understanding of the subject of geography. The 
pupil who is able to construct an accurate map of the 
country he is studying gives the very best evidence of the 
thorough understanding of his geography. There are many 
teachers who are unable to draw accurate maps on the 
board. They either have no faculty of design, or else they 
have had no practice in map-drawing. The failure of so 
many to teach the proper construction of maps may be 

ttributed to several causes. 





' cause by it accurate geographical knowledge is promoted 


; say of New York. It need not take over two minutes. 


Some ins‘st that the meridians and parallels should be 
learned before the map is drawn. This is exceed:ngly 
difficult for young pupils, and is not very easy for any. 
Some require the construction of geometrical figures, such 
as drawing and bisecting triangles, or inscribing squares 
within a circle. This serves'to make the subject exceed- 
ingly difficult and tedious, The best of the old methods 
now in use is the construction of the maps by the eye; yet 
this is open to several objections, for it places map-drawing 
in the same class with other drawing, and makes it a fine 
rather than an exact art. 

Our best teachers are in favor of map-drawing, not for 
the purpose of showing the artistic skill of pupils, but be- 


and time saved. By it at least one-fourth the time now 
spent in teaching local and topical geography can be saved 
and much more accomplished... In order to permanently 
remember the location of a place, its name must be asso- 
ciated with its position on our earth. This can be much 
more easily accomplished bythe aid uf map-drawing than 
by any other means, A teacher of large experience re- 
cently remarked that, in his opinicn, “ by means of map- 
drawing twice as much could be learned in the same time 
with five times the probability of its being remembered.” 

The usual method is for the pupils to recite the principal 
characteristics of its local geography——its mountains, isl- 
ands, bays. and sounds, straits, rivers, lakes, falls, cities 
and towns, railroads and canals. In this way many names 
are learned, but accurate geographical knowledge has not 
been promoted. 

A better way is to let each pupil, either at the board 
or on slate or paper, draw an outline map of the State, 


In one minute the rivers are sketched ; in another the lakes 
drawn ; then the principal towns are located by a small 
circle, the canals and railroads indicated by appropriate 
marks. The whole work need not take over five minutes 
with a class of average ability. 
* The mountains can be indicated by numbers, thus : 
1. Adirondack, 3. Highlands. 5. Round Top. 
2. Mt. Marcy. 4. Catskill. 6. Shawangunk. 
Then, on the side of the map, let their names be written, 
corresponding to the numbers, as above. In this same 
manner the islands are numbered and their names written, 
and then the bays and sounds, &c., until all the local fea- 
tures of the State are indicated. The work can now be 


1. Maps should be drawn ‘in accordance with a definite 
unit of measurement. 

2. Actual distance should be learned. 

3. States should be studved in groups, and shou'd be so 
drawn as to be united as the lessons advance, and thus form 
entire sections—Jerome Axien in Barnes’ Educational 
Monthly. 





The Study of Grammar. 


A valued correspondent says: Is not,Grammar the 
science of language? If.so, ought not our native tongue 
to be a subject of deep and thorough study? If you lay 
this aside, how will you supply the lack; how teach 
correct and graceful language ; and what other study can 
you use in its place, having, in a literary point of view, . 
the same importance? I put a child into the study of the 
language, in its simplest form, as soon as it can write a 
connected sentence. I keep the pupil studying language 
during the whole course of study, never allowing her to 
escape a regular drill on the principles governing her in 
writing and speaking. Even then I find it difficult enough 
to turn out from my schools correct writers. If there is 
an easier way, I would like it, provided that it is equally 
efficacious. 

(Remarxs.—To teach rules and principles of grammar 
to young children has been found by candid teachers not 
to produce accurate speakers and writers. Aain, it is 
not the practice in other countries to present the formal 
rules of the mother tongue to s child in school. Those 
who mingle with good speakers, those who read accurately 
written language will learn to speak their mother tongue 
profusely. It is a very common thing for one who is 
perfect in the rules of grammar to grossly and constantly 
break those rules in his speech. Hence, language lessons 
are what our young pupils need. When a pupil has 
arrived at the reasoning stage of development he may be 
put to study the principles of grammar for discipline’s sake 
and for the sake of knowledge. Ages have been wasted 
over grammar foolishly and recklessly. Thousands have 
no more heed of knowing the rules of grammar than they 
have of the laws of gravitation when they walk. The 
child should be taught how to use language from the day 
he enters the schvol-room until he leaves it. If he 
remains long enough he may need to study the history, 
development and principles of the language. This will 








easily examined, as in an exercise in written spelling This | 


work here mentioned need not take over fifteen minutes. 
Every member has recited, and in such a manner as to 
give the very best evidence of his knowledge or want of 
knowledge of the geography of New York. 

If there is time after this work is inspected, and either 
commended or corrected, then the usual oral recitation can 
proceed by requiring the pupil reciting to point to the 
mountains on the outline drawn, while he is telling in 
what part of the State they are, and in what direction the 
ranges extend; or the islands, where they are, by what 
waters surrounded, and so on, until the map has been re- 
cited. 

No name should be writtea on the face of the map 
drawn. In ashort time pupils will obtain a great skill in 
doing this work, and teachers will find it pleasant, expedi- 
tious, easy and thorough. It requires very little talking, 
and the results are always satisfactory. But it supposes 
that pupils must learn to draw maps easily and rapidly, 
and we propose to show how this can be done. 

If one State or Continent is drawn on a definite plan, 
the same course should be pursued with all. States should 
be drawn so as to be joined to other States and Continents 
to pther Continents. This is not possible by some me- 
thods. Vermont is drawn on one scale, and Massachusetts 
on another, while Connecticut is drawn on still another, 
and New York on quite another ; so that it is impossible 
to join all of these neighboring States in studying their 
common physical features. 

One great fault of much of the map-drawing now in use, 


‘is the absurdity of having different scales for different 


States, which leaves the pupils with no correct idea of 
their relative size. For instance, suppose Connecticut is 
drawn by one scale, and Kansas by another; the child 
might be left with the idea, from their appearance upon 
the black-board, that Connecticut is nearly as large as 
Kansas, wheres Kansas is larger than all New England. 
Tt would be difficult to eradicate this erroneous idea from 
the mind of the child. With each State and country 
drawn on the same scale, no such erroneous idea of relative 
sizes is possible. 





belong to the Algebra, Geometry, and National Science 
| period. 





The Kindergarten. 





In Lippincott's Magazine for June is an interesting and 
suggestive article. A Kindergartner says; “In stick- 
laying we lead them to produce among others the forms 
of letters, and to name them as they do other forms, In 
drawing on their slates or paper they reproduce for them- 
selves, and often with much pleasure, the letters and other 
forms before constructed with sticks, blocks, tablets, paper- 
folding, ete. But we cannot turn aside to teach the 
forms of words (or spelling) to any extent worth men- 
tioning—nor, indeed, any other kind of task-work— 
without turning te kindergarten into a school, with all 
the objections that apply to schools for infancy. A kin- 
dergarten is not a school, and » school cannot be a kinder- 
garten. It puts me out of patience to hear people talk 
about ‘ the kindergarten school.’ It shows that they know 
nothing about it; that is, they have got it exactly wrong. 
It is just what we call it, a garden—not a garden for 
chiidrer, but a garden of children. It is a conservatory 
to shelter and nourish the tender beginnings of human 
plants, and make them shoot up in perfect shape and 
luxuriance, with but gentle and sparing touches, until 
their wood is hard enough to be pruned and grafted, and Pp 
rooted by struggling with the wind. 

“T don’t see, indeed, how a school-teacher can be a 
kindergartner at all. I am sure nobody can be both at 
the same time, for the things are as opposite as black and 
white or work and play. Work is not for babies, and 
least of all brain-work. But, for all that, they learn more, 
it is said, in these first half dozen years of play than in 
any dozen of study. And the kindergartner’s business is 
to carry out this great operation at a tenfold advantage 
by becoming their playmate and leading them to play at 
things they would never meet with, in ways they could 
never think uf—that never were thought of until the 
great Froebel gave his life to the study of them. It is 
little to say that his system gives a child ten times the 
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knowledge and faculty he would acquire without it; and 
when thoroughly kindergartened children begin to take 
their places in colleges und professions, in families and 
society, 1t will be like the creation of a new order of 
beings.” 

AN EXPERIMENT IS TRIED OF OPENING A KINDERGARTEN. 

In sixty well-to-do families within a half mile circle 
seventy-five children had been found of kindergarten 
age—i, ¢., between three and seven years, Three parents 
were found who had a feeling of the importance of scien- 
tific nurture for infancy, and, in particular, of amusing 

occupation and choice, well-regulated child-society, instead 
of street-play and home-tedium. One of the three knew 
a little of kindergarten. and had an impressioh that is was 
capable of Leing the most important part of education. 

The rest, mostly, “always liked those kindergartens, 
and thought, they were a great relief to mothers,” and 
amusement to children almost equal to half the time of 
a good nursemaid. [Either exp+dient they would be glad 
to afford if times were more prosperous. Some, however 
—especially of the fathers—were strongly opposed to 
“sending children to school” before seven years of age, 
and when it was suggested that kindergarten is essentially 
the opposite of school, wondered what in the world it 
was for, then, anyhow. 

One family had a boy of eight whom they thought of 
sending. They could be made to understand that he was 
too old and would be out of place in kindergarten society, 
but they could not be made to understand that their four- 
year-old was not too young. Almost invariably, in fact, 
of the golden fourth, the silver fifth and the leaden sixth 
year, the first was the one to be thrown away, and if that 
was already gone, then the second. The parents thought 
that when he was a year older perhaps it would do for 
him to begin: till then he must run and play and get 
strong. This meant droning or fretting about the house 
in discontented vacancy more than half the time (what 
with wet weather, hot weather, cold weather, windy 
weather, want of playmates and weariness of a small 
child’s limited variety of out-door objects), and for the 
rest of the time exposure to many influences, moral and 
physical, not always to be foreseen, but eag>rly tu be 
welcomed by t‘e idle trom the providence of Dr. Watt's 
great Mischief-finder, the mind ‘all the while lying almost 
dormant and the appetites and passions having the field 
entirely to themselves. ‘In vain they were told that the 
physical action they so much valued must have its 
impulses and objects*chiefly from the mind, even at the 
age of three or four, andthat nothing could so healthfully 
enhance it as to quicken the faculties end multiply thei- 
outward objects and occupations; that insufficient out- 
ward interest means an inward working of the brain even 
more to be deprecated for infancy than study; and that 
the greatest of all vitalizers for children is the contact of 
each other's vitality at its height of action, as two sticks 
will burn together when one alone cannot, and a large 
number make a lively fire when two or three barel 
smoulder. 

Another parent thought it would hardly pay to spend 
money in schooling for a four-year-old in these hard 
times, but thought favorably of letting him begin a year 
hence. Was'it, or was it not, of any use to ask him (for 
he had a good”esteblishment) if he employed bis vegeta” 
ble gardener on the same principle of economy? Did he 
wait till June’to save the month's wages for May ? or was 
one week of planting in May worth four of tillage in 
June? Yes or no, it was certainly so in child-gardening. 
The fallow mind, the many motivnless faculties, the unde- 
fining eyes, the rusty-jointed fingers with their undevel 
oped touch and purpoce, grow more impracticable from 
year to year, and the life that should be blooming with 
promise like a garden in May is found by June unplanted, 
waiting to begin « late and meagre growth, but well 
mantled with the enterprising weeds. 

Another's small children were too delicate—sickly, in 
fact, from birth; they must be nursed at home until they 
had more vigor. Not a valuable sort for the kindergarten, 
but the heart of the trae kindergartner bad been trained 
by her master to yearn especially over those who most 
piteously need her nurture, and she could not but 
urge the incomparable nursery and eanitarium of the 
kindergarten, both for delicate children ‘and for bad 
weather. It is, im truth, another home, and more—with 
scientific as well as sympathetic nurture never for a mo 
ment intermitted; society that of itself gives health and 
energy to the languid pulse; with joyous exercise of 
ungs, limbs and taculties; with brightening eyes and 


cheeks, and involuntary gambols like those of birds and 
lambs at play. 


doubled tke force and value of my life. 
play and associate with other children, say from my third 
birthday, in modes of harmony and artiess courtesy, under 
the lead of such a kindergartner as this, I should have 
gained the faculty of association and the easy outwardness 
of disposition and bearing that have been lacking to my 
success and happiness at every step. Like the other 
children in a state of Nature or savagery around me, I 
learned little{from association but the maxim oi ‘ Every 
one for himself, and the weaker fend off.’ I remember 
going to infant school, but all I can recall is a sort of 
gallery of steps or seats, with heavy chalk-lines between 
the sitters, to mark each fidgety offending member for 
punishment, and a terrible closet in which I was immured 
while the school-mistress imitated with her finger-nails 
the gnawing of mice on the wood and assured me the 
frightful vermin were coming to eat me up for being a 
bad boy ’ 

Said another; “I have given an only ron a first-class 
education, but if there had been a kindergarten for him 
twenty-five years ago I would r.ther than all his college— 
training that he had had ingrained the sweet and simple 
wisdom, the moral health and genial fellowship, of this 
perfect garden of child-society. Why, you can’t detect 
here a trace of the fall! The kindergarten is the Garden 
of Eden. Instead of this, my boy grew up mostly in 
adult society, half sclitary, half old, escaping ruin in the 
street at the cost of starvation and perversion to the 
social nature at home. Thank God, it is no longer neces- 
sary to embrace one of these evils for an only child!” 

But the ‘kindergarten exceeds in value all other stages 
of education as much for the intellect as for the moral, 
esthetic and social nature. People make an immense 
miscalculation when they measure this baby learning and 
training by the small s:ze of its immediate applications. 
Say the occupations of the kindergarten are as simple as 
laying two sticks together. So is the operation that 
squares and levels the corner and fixes the alignment of 
the proudest temple—simply putting two sticks together 
exactly right. In like manner, every norm of the struc- 
ture of intellect and the pile of knowledge is fore-ordered 
in the kindergarten through artless habit, by the unerring 
methods of a master pre-eminently worthy of reverent 
study and scrupulous obedience. 


. 


How to Make A School-Room Pleasant. 


Earnest, conscientious, progressive work is the certral 
idea of school management. The underlying principle of 
school instruction is to elevate the scholar to a higher 
plane of thinking, acting ard being. To this all disc'p- 
pline tends; in this, all methods converge. The end is 
not to be obscured by irrelevant issues, or merged in the 
machinery of order and the adjustments of an elaborate 
system. We must have, first of ull, honest work with 
reference to the mental and moral requirements of the 
pupil —and no amount of display, in the school-room, or 
on exhibition days, can atone for the lack of earnest Jabor 
as the chief essential of school life. Rose water is not a 
beverage. Confectionery is not strong meat or healthful 
food. : 

But in work, as in everything else, there isa mght way 
and a wrong way. A burden may be carried to a des- 
tined point by be ing dragged over the ground, under the 
lash ef the task master, or it may be borne on willing 
shoulders with songs of praise and a shout of “harvest 
home.” 

A school-room to be pleasant, internally, must have cer- 
tain requisites, There must be fresh air and plenty of it, 
There must be comfortable seats, arranged properly to re- 
ceive the light without exposure of dralts. More than all 
there must be scholars anxioussto learn and teachers able 
to impart instruction. There must be enthusiasm on the 
part of the master and a generous response of affection 
and interest on the part of the scholar. There must be a 
living principle, growing stronger and stronger, day by 
dsy, that knowledge is good and desirable, that virtue is 
both right-doing and right thinking, and that duty, great 
or small, is the true end and purpose of life. 

The teacher must be the ruling spirit His hand most 
sweep the chords and awaken responsive melody. His 
disposition is to determine the character of daily work. 














If the teacher be cheerful, and courageous, and thoroughly 


One who had watched the growth and process of the! 
work said :—‘4If I had enjoyed in infancy such advantages | 
as these, I think it is little to say that it would have: 
In learning to 


honest, the hours will glide‘by without friction, and the 
school room will be filled with the atmosphere of enjoy- 
ment. The teacher regulates the emotions of his scholars, 
The mercury rises or falls with his smile or his frown. 

To make the schooi-life both pleasant and profitable— 
something more is necessary than a code of rules for the 
government of the pupils, however comprehensive in prin- 
ciple orfminutely exact in detail. 

Good order is essential to a well regulated school-room 
— without its harmonizing influences all progress would 
be lost in the general chaos—but order is not the chief 
end of school life. We have seen school rooms where 
there was a little too much order. The inmates seemed 
to be under a spell of enchantment. The quiet was so 
oppressive and awe-inspiring that the children were afraid 
to speak above the low tones which are usual in the 
house of mourning or among the tombs, There was no 
tyranny or cruel discipline, not even the sign of a rod 
—only the low, dreary, monotonous voices of teacher 
and children, engaged in the cold, hard mehanical routine 
of question and answer. The order was excessive, over- 
whelming. It permeated every part of the room. A 


laugh would have been something atterly and 
thoroughly out of place. To have dropped a book 
or pencil would have been a catastrophe. It was im- 


possible for a stranger coming into such a room, from 
the freedom of the fresh air, not to feel a strong 
temptation to kick over a few benches and desks 
and turn”the children out into the play ground for a 
run and unbridled shout. Less order and more spon- 
taneity would have made the current of school life more 
natural, more healthful, more profitable every way. 

Freedom isa necessary element of a pleasant school- 
room—freedom to ask and answer questions when 
prompted byffa desire to learn; freedom from the mind 
to work outward in the natural expression of its own 
growth. This freedom, fully enjoyed and carefully 
directed, will lead to the consciousness of ability to 
become better and more knowing —a self-respect which is 
not vanity or conceit, but is based upon a dawning con- 
viction of the power of the human mind and its capacity 
for improvement. 

Earnestness will tollow. The child begins to take 
pleasure in his daily work. He goes to school because he 
does not want to stay at home. He learns his appointed 
lesson because he knows how to study and enjoy the 
knowledge. He comes frankly with desires and with his 
doubts, comes as frankly with his gains and promises. In- 
telligence is acquired as the understanding speake out 
through all the senses, The entire apparatus of the school- 
room is familar to him—even to the charts upon the wall 
and the rusty tripod which supports the globe. 

Respect for authority is simple when obedience is cheer- 
tul and unconstrained. The affections are exercised in 
many ways and great moral lessons enter into the heart 
as gently and softly as sleep entered the soul of the an- 
cient mariner. It is in the power of an earnest and a 
faithful teacher to make school work attractive and the 
school-room a pleasant place, whose associations shall sur- 
vive long after in the grateful memories of the men and 
women who, in the glory and beauty of their youth passed 
from the old familar forms out into the broader school of 
a busy world.—Louisiana Journal of Education. 


Now, when we know the distance of a star, as we do in 
some instances, we can estimate how many times our sun 
would be obliged to be mu’tiplied in size, or in brightness, 
to shine with the brightness of such a star at such a dis- 
tance. Trying this experiment on Sirius, that winter 
evening star below Orion, which gives unto us some four 
times as much light as any other star, that star Sirius, at 
the distance which it appears, has a light blended in one 
great seething ball, which would be equal to sixty-three 
of our suns, stationed at that distance. That pole star to 
which T have called your attention again and again, is 
equal to eighty-three of our suns, so faraway. I told you 
it took forty five years for its light tocome. Vega, ex- 
actly overhead between eight and nine o'clock .o-night, is 
equal to three bundred and forty-four of our suns. Capel- 
la, rising at nine o’clock in the’north-eastern sky, is equal 
to four hundred and thirty of our suns. Arcturus, blazing 
here in the west, chasing that Great Bear, embodiment of 
brutal force and ferocity, around the pole, that sign of 
man's dominant power, Arcturus is equal to five hundred 
and sixteen of our suns. Now, there are others mentioned 
of a larger size, but a little doubt hangs over the accuracy 





of the estimate, and I will give you no more.—Rev. Hayry 
Waray. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tue Boarp or Epucation. The Commissioners 
June 2. 


The Truancy Superintendent reported. 





met 


No. of truants returned to school. 366 
“ placed in school. 37 
> “ committed. 17 


The Committee on By Laws reported in respect to the 
charges made against trustees E. H. Pomeroy and of the 
9th Ward by Bernard Galloghan was dismissed, 

The Supply Committee reported in favor of supplying 
the schools with diaries in the German language when 
needed; also with certificates ‘at cost of $1.96 per 100. 
Mr. Beardslee moved that the Board go into Committee 
of the whole to consider the matter of the Evening 
Schools, The report was read and recommends that 
schools similar in plan to the Evening High School 
should be established; that the school doors be closed 


fifteen minutes after beginning; that no females be em- 


ployed in the male schools; that the schools be classed 
as schools for juniors and for seniors; in the former 
pupils between 13 and 18 years of age may attend; 
in the latter only those above 16 years; the length of 
term shall be 18 weeks; in the senior schools there will 
be two sessions of one hour each; no person to attend 
‘the schools except those whose cannot attend the day 
schools, 

Mr. Flynn moved to fix the age at 12; so did Mr. 
Moriarty, Mr. Nehrbas said boys under 13 instead of being 
at school should be at home and in bed. Mr. Walker fel: 
the improvement of the evening schools was a plain duty 
of the Board; the want of punctuality, destroyed the term 
of the classes. He cited the case of Mr. McIver, having 
17 pupils, two assistants and a janitor; there had been a 
waste of money. The principals have given us valuable 
information. The report was theoretically correct and 
hence good results may be expected from the change 
proposed. Mr. Katzenberg wanted but one session; Mr. 
Moriarty wanted pupils who come late to be admitted ; 
he claimed that all who wanted to attend should not be 
shut out; the principal must have discretionary powers. 
Mr. Donnelly wanted none but adult femals should at- 
tend. Mr, West objected to excluding the younger girls. 
Mr. Flynn said the schools were not properly distributed 
and asked to have No, 29 included voted. Then No, 24 
was added. 

The Junior Schools [Male] are to be located, in Gram- 
mar Schools Nos. 1, 16, 42, 22, 37, 25, 40, 32; and in 
Grammar Schools, [Female] No. 2, 28, 38, 19, 49. 

. The Senior Schools [Male] are to be located in Gram- 
mar Schools Nos, 44, 13, 18,57, 58, and in Grammar 


\ Sehools Nos. 24, 45, 59. 





Com. Bell has returned from Europe in excellent health ; 
he has been absent just thirty-four days. He received a 
warm welcome from his fellow Commissioners, and he 
deserves it, for no man is more attentive to the important 
work of the Board of education. A few principals were 
present. Messrs Hudson (18,) Litchfield (13,) O’Brien 
and Zabriski (16,) Miss Connor (21.) The charges 
against Trustee Pomeroy were dismissed; these have 
hanging along time; Mr. Pomeroy is fully exonerated; 
the charges were devised by a discharged janitor. German 
children are to have diaries in the German language—but 
why not include the French. Mr. Beardslee introduced 
sreport lookiug to an improvement of the Evening Schools. 
One thing has been omitted that is of vital importance— 
the success of the schools depends on the Tzacuers. The 
Evening High School is cited as being a success; it is so 
because Mr. Babcock picks out his own teachers. Sup- 
pose he, like the principals of the evening schools had to 
take what he could get, that school would stand no higher 
than the ordinary school. A good principal with power 
to select his assistants is the key to the whole situation. 


Mr. West objected to refusing women places as teachers ;. 


cited the Brooklyn schools in which only a single man 
was employed. But something is the matter with these 
Brooklyn schools some are quite dead.) 

Ir is doubtless too late in the season for the radical 
changes recommended by Supt. Jasper for reorganizing 
the evening schools to be carried into effect this year. 
We are sure, however, that something ought to be done. 
The old aystem was well enough in its day, but it has 
become inefficient. No man has been more thoroughly 
identified with the jevening schools than Mr. Jasper, and 
none knows better than he what they need to resuscitate 







them. They are an essential element of the system and 
cannot be eliminated ; they skould be improved. 

Mr. Knapp and other leading trustees complain that 
they cannot get rid ot inefficient teachers. We acknowl- 
edge that this is the most difficult problem that the Board 
of Education thas to solve. One of the hardest things to 
be done in this world is to deprive any person of their 
living. There are two kinds of inefficient teachers. Some 
who were never good for anything, mere political ap- 
pointees who never had any talents or attainments tor 
teaching, and never tried to have. Such ought to be 
dismissed. Their number is small, however. There is 
another somewhat larger class, who have taught for many 
years, that are behind their age, and have done nothing to 
keep up with it. They are like the old Dutchmen in the 
Susquehanna Valley that still vote tor Jackson. There 
are some in the New York schools that have not yet 
acquired any educational ideas; they have not yet heard 
of the advance of the new education. Pension them. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we chronicle the sesique| 
tion of Mr. Joel W. Mason as School Commissioner, 
necessitated by his appointment as Commissioner of 
Police. Although but a short time in ,the Board he has 
initiated important reforms. His long experience as a 
Trustee of the 22d Ward eminently qualified him for the 
responsible duties of his post, and had he remained till his 
influence was fully felt we are confident that many causes 
of dissatisfaction with the present Board would have been 
removed. The secret of Mr. Mason’s success is unswerv- 
ing fidelity to principle, combined with a prodigious 
capacity for business, He expects of every teacher in the 
schoola, of every man in the force, the same devotion to 
duty that he demands of the numerous employees in his 
private busizess. His motto is, “No shirking. Be as 
honest and faithful in public as in private life.” Such men 
can be poorly spared from the Board, We trust the time 
is coming when to be a School Com.nissioner, to preside 
over the education of 100,000 children, will be considered 
the highest of municipal honors. Till then, we hope the 
Mayor will be as wise and far-seeing in the appointment 
of public servants as he was in the selection of Mr. 
Mason, 

ELSEWHERE. 

Troy.—Prof. Arthur Gleanedy is the genial and efficient 
Principal of the Public Schools here. There are ample 
grounds and a noble building of four rooms, full of happy 
busy pupils led by earnest teachers. The names among 
these are, Misses Jennie Rawson, Alice Badgely, and Miss 
Mills, assistant. These have the spirit of the Insrrrurs. 

Rozert A, Tyson. 


Kawsas.—The State Teachers Association meets at 
Topeka, June 22. Papers on Language Culture. ‘V. A. 


Boles, Lawrence. 

Grammar. Rev. W. Bishop, Salina, 
An Address, Rev. G. H. Fairchild, Manhattan. 
Education in England. Robert Hay Cheroker. 
The Quincy Method. G. M. Stearns, Topeka. 
Reforms. D. J. Evans, Great Bend. 


Constitute the main features, This will be followed by 
discussions, Prof. L. A. Thomas of Topeka, is the Presi- 
dent. 

Iturors.—At Lebanon, Illinois, is located the far famed 
McKendree Oollege. On the evening of the 24th inst., 
Dr. Post, of St. Louis, delivered before the Platoman 
Society a magnificent lecture. His topic was “The 
Method of Genius.” It was itself a noble effort of genius 
and a rare intellectual banquet. A teacher in the Public 
Schools, to whom I loaned a copy over night, said to me, 
“Tt is just ‘splendid. We teachers are grasping anything 
that will teach us how to teach the best way. The Instrrute 
is just what I want, and will take it.” At Highland, 
Ill., isa mcdel graded school, over which Prot. Adelman 
@ true teacher, presides. At Marine is another geod 
hool. Twelve years ago the school was a mere mob 
m the fact that ignorant and characterless teachers were 
ployed by a School Board of the came class to misman- 
the pupils. H. H. Elbring and H. C. Guerke, at 
eir own expense, visited some of the best schools of 
state, and observed the methods of the teachers. Re- 
ing they put what they had learned in practice. 
hey have been re-elected for twelve years. They erected 
the fine pew edifice which now adorns the central part 























the smallest child to the most advanced. Real affection 
exists between teachers and pupils. Flowers, morning 
and evening, handshakings, kind looks, smiles, and loving 
hearts are the accompan‘ ments of the true relation of mental 
rowth that now exists between teachers and the taught. 





\ 


Prof. Fred. Bergen, and Misses Fanny Lehr, Emma Fer- | 


guson and Belle Halsey are a noble corps of assistants. 

Arxansas.—The State Teachers "Association meets at 
Little Rock, June 28. Papers on the following sub- 
jects will be read. (1) What are the relations, powers 
and duties of teachers to their pupils, by Prof E. P. 
Thompson. 

(2). What shall our children study, by Prof. N. Johnson. 

(3). Relations of the Normal School to the Public School 
system, by Prof. J. O. Corbin. 

(4). Moral Training in Schools, Rev. B. Thomas. 

(5). Woman as an Educator. Miss Ida J. Brooks. 

(6). The Agricultural College. Prof. F. J. Harvey. 

(7). Implements. J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. 

(8). Whem Shall License. Prof. G. W. Hill. 

(9). Bearing of the Study of Latin on the Study of Eng- 
lish. Prof. W. O. Parham. 


(10). In what order should the studies be taken up. Miss 
M. E. McBride. 


(11). Test Examinations, Prof. J. F. Howell Lonake. 
(12). Deaf Mute Education. Prof. H. 0. Hammond. 
(i3). Teaching without Text books, Prof. J. B. Gordon. 
(14). Value of Supervision. Prof. J, M. Fish. 

(15). Ungraded Schools. Hon. J. C. Greenwood. 

(16). Education in the South. Dr, O. P. Fitzgerald. 
(17). Outline Maps and Reading Charts. F. M. Smith. 
(18). The Teacher’s Mission. Prof. J. W. Stewort. 

(19). The Press as an Educator. Dr. W. T. Harris. 

(20). The Study of Engiish. Prof. E. L. Joynes. 


(21). The Educatiunal Outlook in Arkansas, Hon. J. L. 
Denton. 


(We heartily encourage the associations of teachers, But 
after reading the above program, and reflecting that this 
is only a part of what is to be done, does not every one 
feel that our Arkansas brethren will over do the matter ? 

There are some subjects to be discussed the wearied 
teacher might be supposed not to care to discuss, No. 2 
and 9 cover tke same ground; Nos. 5, 8 and 11 could be 
readily dispensed with; No. 16 and 17 might follow if 
other things pressed, and the same with No. 5, though we 
dislike to be ungallant towards Miss Brooks. On the whole 
Prof. Jo&nson has a subject big enouga to require the at- 
tention of the whole convention fer three days, “‘What 
shall our children study s’’ Yes, gentlemen and ladies 
settle that before you undertake any more teaching.) 





Gtucose From Rags.—The Revue Industrielle states 
that aGerman manufactory is turning out over a ton aday 
of glucose made from old linen rags. These rags, which 
are composed of hard vegetable fibres, are treated with 
sulpnouric acid, which converts them into dextrine. The 
latter product thus obtained undergoes a washing with 
milk of lime, and 1s then treated with a fresh supply of 
acid stronger than the former, when the mass is at once 
transformed and crystallized iuto glucose, of which “rich” 
confections and jellies may be made. The process is said 
to be a very cheap one, and the glucose chemically 
identical with grape sugar. A strong outcry, however, 
has arisen against the manufacture of grape sugar from 
rags, and the enterprise is understood to be in danger ot 
being interfered with by the German Government. The 
sugar, however, is none the worse for being mare of rags, 
being the very same substance as if it were obtained from 
fruits. 





Tre Sense or Space.—At a receut meeting of the 
French Society of Biology, M. Mathias Duval reported 
what he believed to be an important discovery in re- 
lation to the origin of the auditory nerve. He finds, in 
the course of his researches upon the origin of the cranial 
nerves, that the auditory nerve has two quite distinct 
roots, the posterior one proceeding from a nucleus, de- 

ibed by all authors, the other, anterior, proceeding from 
a nocleus fur motor fibers. Some fibers of the anterior 
roots turn back into the cerebelluw. Now, we know that 
the cerebellum is the center for the co-ordination of n,ove- 
ments. In associating this anatomical {fact with the 
physiolegical researches of M. De Oyon, upon the sense 
of space, and with some pathological facts, tending to 
prove that vertige has for a cause a lesion of the semi- 
circular canals, M. Duval concludes that the anterior 





ts of the auditory nerve torms the nerve of space, of 
which the semicircular canals are the peripheric organs. 
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LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoot Journat: 


Tae nine digits m»y be arrarged in the following man- 
ner to foot up 100, (8 x9+1+2+3+4+4+5+6+7.) 


Yazoo City. A. J. Oakes, 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoou Journau: 

I am a reader of the Journat and the more I read, the 
more ready I am toexclaim: “Was there ever a man spoke 
like this one?” In fact, it isthe aome of school journals 
and worthy of its acknowledged superority. The articles, 
have philosophical reasoning as their basis, and so in 
variable sound to the care, I am acolored teacher, yet I can- 
not refrain from expressing my opinion of so interesting 
aud so indispensable a journal, devoted to.the education 
of the masses. May the Jovrnat live long and prosper. 

New Albany, Ind. F. B, Aucen. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat. 

I see much about examinations, written and oral, I 
have tried every kind. The old show examination is 
worse than a farce, because it fosters untruthfulness. 
The written is sometimes beneficial, as it teaches accuracy 
m statement and a readiness to express one’s thoughts in 
a written form. Yet it may easily be carried to excess, 
as the pupil may become so accustomed to writing as to 
be unable to express his thoughts orally. My present 
plan is different. Twice per year I invite the authorities 
ef the school, and none others, to my school. I take the 
pupils, without preparation or review, on the sciences 
pursued during the year. In an easy, natural way, I try 
to show the real edvance made during the session. Since 
there is no attempt to “ show off,” the pupils do not dread 
it, and are but little embarrassed. I teach them at all 
times to think independently of the text books, conse- 
quently at these examinations, they are ready to write or 
speak independently. The questions in mathematics are 
always new to them, as well as those who listen; the 
sentences given for criticism, not cut and dried before 
hand, but just such as we hear at all times around us. 
This gives a freshness not found in the old formal exami- 
tions. M. R. B. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Jovrnav: 

Tue Insrrrors is unquestionably a great help to the 
teacher who reads it, but it is quite probable that those 
who need it the most are the ones who are without it. 
It is this class that is holding the position of teacher in 
many of the schools in our rural districts. And how can 
it be otherwise when t:ustees ‘and school patrons totally 
disregard any special preparation, saying, “ O, there is no 
need of that for our school; anybody can keep this 
school.” Thus it has become such an easy matter to get 
a situation to “keep” school, that there are many new 
teachers (?) arising, without the slightest degree ot prepa- 
ration, springing up all at once, mushroom-like, and 
appearing with as much pride and dignity as if they had 
earned the position. I heard of a lady who managed to 
get the teacher's certificate without even taking the 
examination! The question of success is settled by the 
pupils. Any one of pleasant manners who can pet and 
coax her way through school so as to please the little ones 
and thereby gain the favor of their mammas, is a brilliant 
success. The loving parent will say, “Our children like 
the school, and seem entirely satisfied.” There is much 
said, and truly, too, of “dead” teachers, and those having 
only “one spark of life,” but we cannot hope for much 
marked improvement in them until our school system 
ceases to be a mere game of chance in which there can be 
80 little exercise of skill. When teachers are required to 
stand upon their individual merits there will be a true 
incentive to labor. x. 

(Remarxs.—We used to think to once, but doubt it 
now; a “live teacher” will take an educational journal, 
even if the salary is small; a dead teacher will not, no 
matter how large it is—note Brooklyn. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Journar: 

I saw in one of our country papers the following item: 
“Night schools are being held every other evening at the 
Central School house. Mr. is doing his best to pre- 
pare his pupils for the coming county examination,” and I 
remember to have read a short time ago, a similar note 

















from another place.—Again the item from Illinois under 
“Notes” in No. 8, of the Ixsrrrors gives the method of 


cessful pupils in the county papers. I beg leave to ask a 
few questions. 
1. Is six hours’ daily instruction not enough for the 
normal mental development of children ? 
2. Does awarding of Diplomas and Certificates of Merit, 
and the publication of the names of the “laureate” agree 
with the principles and doctrines of modern pedagogues? 
3. Should the course of study be the same in all schools 
of a county, the average attendance of the pupils in che 
different districts varying from 4 to 8 months a year; not 
regarding other advantages and disadvantages ? 
4. Does it promote the cause of education, if teachers 
are compelled to make their pupils of the lower grades 
memorize definitions and rules which they cannot under- 
stand ? 
5. Is it fair to give the unscrupulous teacher advant- 
ages over the conscientious, and to tempt a teacher, not 
confident of an impartial judgment, and perhaps struggling 
for his reputation or position, to resort to the practice of 
aiding his pupils to fill out their examination papers, not 
regarding the demoralizing effect of such transactions ? 

B. 
Remarks. 1 Six hours is too much to be given to mental 
work. One half at least should be occupation—singing, 
marches, recesses, gymnastics, rests, etc. These will do no 
murder.” 
2. To award diplomas ete., where only a good memory 
gains them is all wrong. The “high pressure system” 
will spend its force one of these days. The examination 
craze will be over, The natural system is gaining ground 
steadily. 
3. The course of study should be as: nearly the same as 
possible; the school year should be about the same in 
country and city ; until that point is reached there will be 
variations in the course. 
4. Of course not; it is ruinous to the children. 
5. Every effort should be made to induce the pupil and 
the teacher to act honestly, diligently, earnestly and skill- 
fully. The schools should be properly examined and not 
be tested wholly by the memories of the pupil. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat : 

Duar Sir:—Will you permit a subscriber to say a few 
words in favor of Parochial Schools? Jt seems that the 
Catholics have between forty and fifty thousand children 
in these schools in this city, nearly one-half the number in 
our public schools. This saves the city in taxes at least 
one miltion of dollars a year to say nothing of interest on 
the cost of a large™number of good school buildings. Is 
not this an item of some importance? Take it for granted 
that they do not get quite as good secular education as 
they do in the really excellent public schools, they get a 
very fair one, besides some religious training. Now no 
strictly loyal Catholic can patronize the public schools. 
He is forbidden by the highest spiritual authority known 
to him. Is it not hard to compel a poor laboring man to 
pay two school bills—one in taxes to the public school 
and the other out of his pocket to the school of his 
choice? Do not let us forget that it is labor that pays 
the taxes. I know it will be said that it is wrong for 
Catholics to} have these prejudices, but they have them 
nevertheless, and seem willing to”sacrifice a good deal to 
maintain them. Now I propose as a matter of economy 
and public policy to allow them $10 on the sworn average 
yearly attendance of each scholar. his is only one half 
the cost of the public schools. It would help them won- 
derfully in the matter of buying books and procuring 
better teachers. It would lift great burden from their 
shoulders and make them more friendly. After all, the 
object the State has in view is the education of the chil- 
drer, It is ao light matter whether they receive it in a 
manner calculated to make them love the government or to 
hate it. .One thing is ‘certain, sooner or later, we shall 
have to divide with them the public money or we shall 
have to stop taxing them to support schools which their 
conscience condemns, Let us be wise in time. 

PROTESTANT. 

(We do not share the opinion of this writer. The 
public schools are supported by taxes, they are free, they 
are unsectarian. The paroabial schwuls are sectarian, and 
the city cannot support them unless we unite Church ard 
State, and that is contrary to our policy.) 


A SCREW LOOSE, 

To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journat; 
I am the teacher of a “classical school!” that is one in 

which, in addition to every grade of echolars in English 








Certificates of Merit, and to publish the names of the suc-. 





T have been four years at this work, since my graduation 


from Princeton college. I determined to look for a new 


job. It has been no little weight upon my spirits, hereto- » 


fore, that I had been compelled to undertake so many 
grades and departments of teaching as not to have been 
able to do justice w any. I have longed, too, to find my- 
self where I might give all my thoughts to my profession, 
undistracted by anxiety about the uncertainty of my in- 
come. I determined to give up private teaching and find 
a place in a public school “Why did T not think of this 
before ?” IT asked myself. “Certainly a man with a good 
college record and four years’ experience, with a reputa- 
tion as a successful teacher, will be welcome to the ranks 
of public school teachers, and provided with some humble 
place, if nothing more.” These were my thonghts. With- 
out loss of time, I hunted up the name of the “Superin- 
tendert of Public Schools” in » neighboring city, that em- 
ploys over six hundred teachers, one fifth of whom are 
males, Withont delay, I addressed a le'ter to this gentle- 
man, stating my superior education, (it cost time and 
money enough to be so), my experience as a teacher, and 
the fact that I desired to get a place under him. A few 
days since I received by mail an immense sheet of letter 
paper, adorned with a preposterous engrossed seal, and a 
heading in very large type. The letter read as follows: 
Dear Sir : The first requisite for a position in our schools 
is a certificate from the Board of Examiners. The board 
examines on the second Thursday in June. J can give you 
but very little hope of obtaining a position. 
The “first requisite” will be easily obtained, but there is 
the offivial statement of the superintendent that the “ cer- 
tificate” woule not do much good after all. Nota word 
dozs Mr. Superintendent say about experience or special 
fitness for the work, nor does he give the slightest hint as 
to why there is “very little hope of obtaining a position.” 
In the case of any other profession, an applicant, other 
things being equal, would have been told that a certain de- 
gree of fitness would entitle its possessor to corresponding 
recognition; but in what is known as the profession of 
teaching, there seems to be a different standard. Now, 
here is the question, “Are men of broad culture to have 
any chance to obtain places in the public schools? 
R.'R®, 
[Remarxs.—We have had a good deal to say on this 
subject broached by our correspondent. He has put the 
case quite plainly. Do the public want good teachers? 
We declare most emphatically that it does. The criticisms 
that are so galling to so many teachers arise from its in- 
tense disappointment in not getting good teachers. But 
the trustees and general managers “ don't care a continen- 
tal” whether they get good teachers, or in fact, whether 
they get teachers at ail. What they mean to do is to filla 
place. The result ot this is, that those who can teach and 
want to teach cannot get a chance, and so the schools are 
full of people who have got positions and draw salaries. 
This is co in New York and Brooklyn. The first thing a 
man needs to get a porition is political influence. If he has 
that he is all right. As to the certificate, why he will have 
to stand an examination of course. But the political in- 
fluence is the thing. 

We have, therefore, advised our correspondent (1) To 
ascertain whether there was a vacancy. (2) If so, to get 
documents that will gain him the political influence of that 
town. (3) Having got that, let him drop in on the super- 
intendent ; he will get a first;class certificate. We know 
of a young man, a graduate of a first-class cullege, who has 
been here two years seeking a situation; also of another 
who got one in twe weeks—the latter had not half the 
ability of the former—but he had influence. 

We consider this state of things as disgraceful ; it is a 
conspiracy against the precious rights of the children. And 
we believe, as truly as we believe in our existence, that 
this iniquitous system will come to an end. We shall 
seon find County Commissioners in New York State who 
wil stand up to the rack, and license none but Teachers. 
From the country the good work will extend to the city, 
and New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago will be eventually 
purified. 





Roues ron Srupy.—l. Take a deep interest in what 
you study. 
Give your entire attention to the subject. 
. Read carefully once, but think often. 
. Master each siep ae you go. 
. Think vigorously. clearly, and epee 
Let study, recreation, and rest be daily mixed. 
Study systematical y, both as to time and method. 


AD on 





studies, I prepare boys for college. I employ one assistant. 





8. Apply what you learn.—Puor. Baupwix, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Baby Has Gone to School. 


The baby has gone to school; ah, me! 
What wil! the mother do, 

With never a call to button or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 

How can she keep herself busy all day 
With the littie hindering thing away? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another “good-bye” to say, 

And the mother stands at the door tu see 
Her baby march away, 

And turns with a sigh, that is half relief, 
Aud half a something akin to grief. 





She thinks of a possible future morn, 
When the children, one by one, 

Will go from their home out in the world 
To battle with life alone, 

And not even the baby left to cheer 
The desolate heme of that future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 

And tries tou think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced. 

If the house were always as still as this, 
How could she bear the loneliness ? 





For the New Yor Sonoon Jounnat. 
China Decoration and Firing. 





By Lavinia L. Sreeze. 

Many persons are practising the art of decorating china 
ware for their own amusement or profit; the colors are 
tken melted into the surface in a kiln constructed for the 
purpose; this goes by the name of Firing. Experience 
in using the proper paints is of course absolutely essential 
to success with mineral colors, but success is reached only 
by the final touch given in the kiln. To be a successful 
firer of china, besides understanding thoroughly the laws 
of heat and cold, it is necessary to have considerable 
knowledge of chemistry, the preparation and the mixing 
of colors, and the effect of heat upon the same. I lately 
paid a visit to the well-known china decorators, John 
Bennett and Edward Lycett, in Great Jones street. This 
establishment is the largest one in America, doing hand- 
some and original work. It is well arranged for the 
specific work of firing. The chimney built for the purpose 
is very large and high. It is built of fire brick. Bricks 
at intervals projects within the kiln, thus forming little 
brackets to hold the iron shelves upon which the china is 
to rest. Upon the iron shelves the china is turned upside 
down, supported with china rests between each. Begin- 
ning with the extreme end it is built with the china to be 
fired until the whole is cne solid mass; the door at the 
front is then closed up with fire-brick except at one spot 
where a small piece of glass is inserted to enable the 
operator to inspect the progress of the work. This in all 
cases is necessary as two additional sticks of wood might 
so increase the temperature as to ruin every article under 
fire. For ordinary firing the time taken is eight to ten 
hours; for a hard firing (that of high colors) from ten to 
twelve hours. The fire is usually made in the afternoon, 
drawn vut late in the evening, and left to cool down for 
the morning opening. Thirty-five persons are employed, 
fifteen are women, most of whom are engaged in burnish- 
ing the gold upon the china after it has been fired. This is 
done with a blood stone inserted in a handle, and requires 
steady and strong manipulation. The preparation of the 
gold is very interesting. In a glass retort over a charcoal 
fire, the purest gold is placed with acids and when thor- 
eughly dissolved is of a dark brown color. This is put 
upon the china with brushes, the article itself stending 
upon a wheel, the right aria of the artist resting upon the 
table to ensure perfect steadiness, the wheel turned with 
the left hand. The more delicate lines of gilt are produced 
with a fine pen. In this art we are in advance of our 
English brethren, who still use the brush, English, 
French and German china decorators add their own stock 
of knowledge and experience to that already acquired by 
the fertile brain and quicker wit of the American. Young 
boys in this country are already starting at the foundation 
in this art intending to make it a life occupation. 

The colors used are mostly the dry English colors. 
The tinting is put on in the powder, the strength of color 
determined by the nice appreciation of the oils used by 
the operator. Dresden china retouched and gilded is 


made far more beautiful than before. Instead of dinner 
sets being composed of two or three hundred pieces as 
formerly, the popular taste now requires that *he whole 
set includes separate sets painted uniformly, yet each 
piece different—such as fish, meat, game and fruit sets. 
Mr. Lycett had just completed a beautiful fish set on fluted 
china, the largest platters containing an accurate copy of 
arare fish caught in Canadian waters by the daughter of 
a New Yorker. Smaller American fish grace the edge of 
this dish, which will to the owners be a pleasant reminder 
of leisure hours. Mr. Lycett is now at work upon a 
dinner set tinted in Turquoise green in original designs, 
embellished with gold, a golden crest in the centre of each 
dish. Unfortunate owners of broken china find here 
skilled workmen to restore their loss; and china dealers 
instead of sending abroad to have articles duplicated, 
prefer to employ home talent possessing equal if not 
superior skill, 


Industries in Schools. 








From all quarters we hear of experiments in the way 
of adding to the school system exercises in manual labor. 
In the London public schools, the elder girls are to receive 
a regular lesson in cooking every week, spending Lalf a 
day in a large kitchen, under an instructor appointed and 
paid by the committee. 

In Paris there are two important schools where young 
men are regularly taught the use of tools. One of these 
is called the School of Arts and trades, and the other, the 
Apprentices’ School. We are informed that young men 
who graduate from these schools with credit easily find 
positions of trust as foremen and teachers. Besides prac- 
tising daily in work-shops, the students are thoroughly 
trained in drawing, and in those branches of mathematics 
which have most frequent application to mechanical work. 
Similar results are reported by Professor Thompson, 
Principal of the Worcester (Mass.) Free Industrial Insti- 
tute, a school in which systematic shop-culture is given. 
Out of the first seventy-four men who graduated from 
that institution, nine were employed last year as journey- 
men machinists; twenty-three as superintendents, fore- 
men, draughtsmen or proprietors of factories; five as 
engineers; two as farmers; eight as teachers, mostly of 
drawing. Thus more than half the students were engaged 
in pursuits for which their school had especially prepared 
them, and the Jargest number in positions of trust. 

The Washington University of St. Louis, we notice 
with pleasure, is about to found a Manual Training School, 
with carpenter shop, pattern shop, blacksmith’s shop and 
machine shop, all well furnished with tools, in which the 
atudents will spend about three hours a day in manual 
labor, under competent instruction. 

St. Louis is rapidly becoming one of the most import- 
ant and interesting industrial centres of the world. It is 
a noble and beautiful city, and we cannot doubt that this 
experiment will be afforded the fairest chance of success 
by her able and intelligent business men.— Youth's Com- 
panion, 


Greece. 








In coming to Athens from Pireus, we enter the 
city on the south side, which is the business part, and 
looks more European than Orientai Indeed, there is 
much taste and appearance of thrift in the stores and shops. 
As we reach the north side we come to a public square, in 
the centre of which is a beautiful park, green with tropical 
plants, and smiling with flowers and ripe oranges, though 
in latitude 38 degrees, and early in the month of March, 
On the south side of this square are large business houses; 
on the east and west the princfpal hotels; and on the 
north, crowning a gentle ascent, are the palace and grounds 
ot the young King George. All these buildings are sub- 
stantial and commodious, but not magnificent. To the 
right and left of the square, within a radius of a mile, are 
found the best private and public buildings, and all the 
chief objects of antiquarian interest. Athens nestles be- 
tween two high hills—the Acropolis, five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and Lycabeitas, still higher, and 
surrounded by the sunny plains and hills of Attica, which 
may be made as productive and gardenesque as Scotland, 
under the hand of cultivation and art. 

The Stadium, where Grecian games were practiced, isa 
level arena a little way out of town, about five hundred 
feet in length and one hundred and fifty in breadth, lying 





in the’shape of an ox bow. It is encompassed on three 
sides by sloping ground—say fifty feet high—just steep 


enoughfto form the base of receding seats, bringing the 
spectators in full view of the arena. 

A second object is the Olympium. A sumptuous temple 
located on sacred ground from the earliest times, and sep- 
arated from the Stadium by the river Tlissus. Hadrian’s 
Arch, which was the magnificent gateway into the Olym- 
pium, and fifteen columns sixty-four feet in height, and 
over seven in diameter, sti!l stand—two lie prone and 
broken on the ground—victims of the gnawing tooth of 
time. If Christian civilization does her duty these relics 
will be preserved, and, like the Pantheon at Rome, tell 
the story of the transition of the people frem heathen- 
ism to Christianity. 

A third and principal object is the Acropolis. It isa 
perpendicular rock, on three sides facing the city, and ap- 
proached and entered from the rear by a gradual ascent. 
Its summit is crowned with the ruins of four or five tem- 
ples, the chief of which is the Parthenon. Nothing but its 
foundation ard pillars remain. These columns are not 
monoliths, but circular sections of stone placed one up- 
on the other, and so closely jointed that the-seams can 
scarcely be detected. I called the attention of a friend 
to these joints. He said, “I will show you a seam that 
you cannot find at all.” He pointed to a plece in the 
steps of the Parthenon. No junction was discernible. 
Nothing but a place where a piece hafl been broken out 
made it possible to discover the joint after the closest in- 
spection. 

Contiguous to the Acropolis, and separated from it 

only by a roadway, is Mars Hill, where Paul preached 
to the court and scholars of Athens. Mars Hill, like the 
Acropolis, is a precipitous rock, though not nearly so high. 
Three of its sides overlook the city; one slopes off to the 
ordinary level. The Areopagus is reached by a flight of 
steps cut in the solid rock, some of which are broken. 
By these Paul and his hearers must have ascended. 
The Greeks are renewing the whole face of the country 
and reviving her mineral and agricultural resources. In 
1863 the value of her imports and exports were six times 
as great as they were thirty years before. This may ap- 
pear to be slow progress in’our fast age; but it must be 
remembered Greece had every thing to re-create, soil, 
roads, forests, vineyards, public works, herds, and even 
population, for in the war of independence the greater 
part of the enterprising Greeks were slain. The truth is, 
the heroic Greek won territorial desolation on the verge 
of national extinction. Indeed, it was seriously purposed 
by the Turkish authorities to exterminate the whole Greek 
population. The Mufti was consulted. And when he de- 
cided that the Koran did not allow the slaughter of the in- 
novent with the guilty, he was accused of misinterpreting 
scripture, and banished. Immediately the island of Scio 
was attacked with fire and sword, and in four days 
beautiful Scio, the seat of modern Greek literature and 
civilization, was a mass of clotted blood and ashes. Out of 
a population of 130,000, only nine hundred were left, and 
these were taken to the markets of Smyrna and sold into 
slavery and devauch worse than death. But to-day, de- 
spite all this carnage and savagery, the commerce of 
Greece floats on every sea. England alone pays her five 
millions annually for her products, 

This little country is making rapid strides in manufac- 
tures. She promises to become the New England of the 
Archipelago. Pireus, a town of 18,000 inhabitants, and 
which, ten years ago, did not possess a single manufac- 
tory, has at the present time more than thirty steam 
factories, representing as many different industries. 

The most remarkable feature of the Greek nation to-day \ 
is its devotion to educatior. They pursue it with erthu- 
siasm. It1s a national passion. Her famous University 
was founded as late as 1837. Now it enrolls thirteen hun- 
dred students, with seventy-two professors, and a library 
of 150,000 volumes. They have a richly endowed girls’ 
school, and a whole constellation of other educational insti- 
tutions for both sexes, and these are all fed by a system 
ot primary schools that penetrate into every nook and cor- 
nerof the land. The primary schools are both free and 
compulsory. Besides these there are night schools and 
lectures, and a system of secondary schools which are nu- 
merously attended. The result is, Greece is plethoric with 
learning. She has more educated men than she knows 
what to do with. 
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Taz New Yorx Scoot Jourwat is a regular and 
welcome visitor. Its educational basis is good, its gen- 
eral make-up fine. It merits the attention of school men. 





—Central Star. 
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Better Teachers -Better Schools. 


We have yet many ignoramuses and block-heads—mis- 
called teachers—employed in our public schools, to the 
disgrace of the State and the detriment of education. 
We may not reasonably expect to entirely rid the school 
room ot the genus homo embraced in Plato's first descrip- 
tion. It is probable he is an evil we must necessarily en- 
dure, but we certainly want no more of his class than 
the fewest number necessary to enable us to reasun by 
comparison. Indeed, my experience has brought me to 
that point where I am willing to obliterate his foot-prints, 
and weaken the argument in favor of thoroughness and 
truth in education, by so much as is supplied by his 
epistolary exploits, on file‘in my office. 

The county commissioners are drawing the lines in 
gradually, and refusing to heed the thoughtless petitions 
sent them, begging that a certificate be granted some 
sluggish leech of the public funds, simply because he is 
some neighbor’s boy and “ we want him to teech mighty 
bad.” All honor to an ex-commissioner in your body 
who had the nerve to inaugurate this reform in Southeast 
Missouri. The day of the mere master is drawing to a 
close; the glory of his accomplishments in “keeping 
school” and manipulating the rod is waning. May the 
Legislature assist to expedite his departure—Stare Supt. 
or Missovat. 





The Heavens. 








Mercory rises June 1, at 4h. 26. A. M., and sets at 7h. 
21m. P.M. It is approaching its greatest eastern elonga- 
tion and after the 15th of the month, may be seen in the 
evening twilight, about 2° north of the point of sunset. 

Venus is approaching superior conjunction, and is so 
near the sun that it is not likely to be seen during June. 

Mars is growing more and more distant from us; it will 
be seen near the new moon on ihe llth; the moon will 
pass east of and below Mars. It sets June 1, at 10h. 50m. 
P. M. 

Jupiter rises June 1, at Lh. 53m. A. M., will be near the 
moon on the morning of June 2—1in conjunction. On the 
morning of June 22, the first sa‘ellite and its shadow may 
be seen crossing on the disk of Jupiter. 

Sarvrn rises June 1, 2h. 28m. A. M. On the 7, it is in 
the sign of the Fishes. 

Uranus rises June 1 at 11h. 8m. A. M., and sets at 23m. 
after midnight. It is in the sign of the Lion. 

Sun Spors.—The long period of quiet on the sun’s sur- 
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The Largest Church in the World. 


St. Peter’s Cathedral, Rome, is well known as the largest re- 
ligious structure in the world. It is six hundred and nineteen 
feet long, four hundred and forty-eight wide, and four hun- 
dred and seventy high from the pavement to the cross. The 
foundation, the building of which required fifteen hundred 
men ten years, is arched under the entire building; one arch 
fitting between two others in such a manner that the pressure 
will be equal on all parts. 

The most magnificent part ef this edifice is the dome, which 
was planned by Michael Angelo, and partly built under his 
; direction. It has been frequently said that “ he was the great- 
est man the world ever produced,” ard he excelled in sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture and poetry. He was seventy-two 
years of age when he was placed in charge of the building, 
and he superintended the work the remainder of his life, or 
seventeen years. 
| The Cathedral covers six acres, and is built in the form of a 
Greek cross. An arm of this cross, an addition to the Cathe- 
dral proper, called the Vatican, covers nine acres; end on its 
rooi are blooming flower.gardens and fruitful orchards. 

In it are twenty courts, eleven hundred chapels, saloons, 
@tc., some of which are used for the meetings of the synods of 
the Roman Catholic Church. One mile of halls is filled with 
sculpture, paintings, etc.; and the walls of these are covered 











with fresco paintings. On the roof of the Cathedral, is a little | 


village consisting of about three hundred workmen, who keep 
the building in repair, and their families, making in all about 
twelve hundred people. 
and they prepsre their food by using alchohol. There are no 
arrangements for fire in any part of the building; but none 
are needed, as the weather is never very cold. 

Before the church is a piazza occupying eighteen acres, and 
| around this is a colonade, consisting of two hundred and 
| eighty-four columns and eighty-buttressee, which supports an 

entablature. On this entablature are two hundred statues of 
saints, each eleven feet high. In the center of the space en- 
‘ closed by the colonade, is an obelisk weighing five hundred 
| tons, that formerly belonged to Nero's circus, which was on the 
site of St. Peter's. It required eight hundred men to move it; 
ard an order was issued that no one should speak during its 


removal. 





One Boy’s Life. 


John Kitto was such a puny child that when he was born he 

| was not expected to live many hours, and it was only by the 
greatest care that he could walk at twe years of age. This 
weakness prevented him from joining other boys in their sports. 





They are not allowed to have fire, | 


face has ended. The spots follow one another now in But he enjoyed himself quite as much lying behind the hedge, 
rapid succession. A group composed of some dozen/oronasunny bank. He was not sent to school until he was 
spots was approaching the western limb of the sun late | eight years old, and he only then stayed long enough to learn 
in April, when there entered upon the eastern limb a to read and write and get some knowledge of figures. The few 


large and densely black spot, surrounded by the usual , pence that it cost could not be spared at home, for his father | 


gray bordering, and accompanied by several others | ¥#s & very sickly man, and unable to work steadily, and his 
smaller in size. This is undoubtedly a return of that other had more than she could do to take in washing and 
seen about the middle of April; the different members | ¥°°P her little family fed and clothed. But father and mother 
’ 
: : : looked to him as the eldest to help, and before he was ten 
rous to h ted. This spot J 

decane ~~ l — ms sang pees v years old, they began to look about for something for him to 
y - do. The shoe-maker in the village took a great fancy to John, 


. . perhaps, because he was so great a listener, for he poured into 
Fatt or Merzorro Dust.—Professor Silvestria, of the! eeune as 'ho cst utile 0s Wis Yond, these senate: 


Catania Observatory, reports the fall, on the night of the 111, tates of Blue Beard, Cinderella, Jeck-the-Giant-Killer and 
29th of March, of a shower of meteoric dust, mingled with | Beauty and the Beast. 
rain. Besides the usual characteristics of color, chemical 


. John admired his friend's capacity for story-telling, and was 
composition, and the mixture of mineral and organic par-| never weary of listening, but he soon learned that he was not 


ticles and minute infusoria, there was a considerable pro-' the only repository of such learning, but that for a copper he 
portion of iron, either in a purely metallic state or in could buy similar astomshing marvels at the village book 
metallic particles, coated with oxide. The size varied store. Once in while he earned a penny holding a horse at 
from a tenth to a hundredth part of a millimeter, and the blacksmith’s, and then he was occupied for days in study- 
the form was either irregular or spherical, as if it had ing the toy book he had bought. 
undergone fusion. This phenomenon was first observed| His grandmother possessed a treasure that was a source of 
in the Indian Ocean, south of Java, in 1859, and ha | unfailing delight to young John This was » family 
been corroborated by Professor Nordenskjold’s Arctic ob Bible, which was profusely illustrated. At ten years John 
servations. was & good reader and this precious book was eagerly read 
by his father whose failing health kept him in doors. They 
owned also a Prayer Book, Pilgrim's Progress and Gulliver's 
of March 29, a fall of rain mingled with meteoric dust Travels. The last John devoured, and so much did he admire 
occurred at Catania, Sicily. The dust contained frag- them, that with a feather and the indigo his mother used in 
ments of iron, either in a pure metallic state or in hing, he decorated all the engravings. When his grand- 

4 . ry mother noticed his fondness for books, she borrowed books of 
metallic particles surrounded by an oxidized crust. The; . . 

2 ithe neighbors, and he soon was familiar with every book 

fragments were of many shapes and size, and were Sieneh on Gadi, 
readily attracted by the magovt. They only differed in) 1. 1517, while helping his father to mend a roof, he lost his 
size from a shower of serolites. Such showers of meteoric footing and fell thirty-five feet into the street below. John 
dust are probably not infrequent, though it is seldom that ,..,sined insensible for a week, and did not leave his bed for 
they are so clearly indicated in southern lands. In high four months. He partially recovered his strength, but the fall 
latitudes they are shown by frequent and well marked dis- deprived h'm o* his hearing. He became as deaf as though he 
colorations of the earth’s snowy mantle in places where | never had had the sense. While still ill from this accident he 
terrestrial dust ic a practical impossibility. : asked for a book be desired to read. His mother answered 











A Meraturc Ssowsr.—For several hours, on the night 





him by signs which he could not understand, at last a slate 
wus brought on which the answer to his inquiry was written, 
“ Why do yéu write to me? why not speak ?” he said, and to 
his great astonishment, the reply was written “You are 
deaf.” 

John's circumstances were now fearful, but his spirit was 
undaunted. He went to the shore where cargoes were re- 
ceived, and wading out with other boys, collected scraps of re- 
fuse, which he sold; but this profit was soon stopped, for he 
stepped upon a broken bottle, which put an end to his small 
gatherings. His next effort was more hopeful, with his last 
two pence he bought paper and painted heads, houses, flowers, 
etc., which sold from his mother’s window at two pence half- 
penny apiece. Then he tried painting small signs for windows. 
The few coppers he earned were spent on books. But his 
grandmother died, and he was turned into the streets. To 
save him from this hard fate he was taken invwo the Plymouth 
workhouse. 

When seventeen years of age he was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, who treated him so cruelly that upon writing to the 
magistrates of the town, they investigated his case and sei him 
free. A subscription was raised to pay for his board and 
clothes uutil a situation could be found. In the meantime, 
Kitto devoted al! his time to mental improvement. His aim 
was to be useful to mankind, and he bent all his energies to- 
wards preparing himself for that end. His industry never re- 
laxed, even when he obtained employment. “I cannot,” he 
wrote, ‘accuse myself of having wasted or misemployed a 
moment of my time since I left the workhouse.” He set apart 
a task for every part of the day, giving himself only six hours 
for sleep. 

John Kitto died in Cannstatt, Germany, aged fifty. He was 
always deaf, almost infirm in health ; yet, he mastered Hebrew 
and Greek, and traveling thr.ugh Russia and the East collect- 
ed an immense amount of material about manners and cus- 
toms to illustrate many valuable works, He was a regular 
contributor on the Penny Magazine, which was reprinted in 
America and translated in French, German and Dutch. He 
wrote “ The Pictorial Bible,” “ Pictorial History of Palestine 
and the Holy Land,” “ History ot Palestine,” “ Pictorial Sun- 
day Book and Geography of the Holy Land.” His name ap- 
peared in his last work as Fellow of the Roya! faciety of An- 
tiquaries and Doctor of Divinity. The Qreer of England 
granted him £500 a year on account of his’!t«rery7 works. 

From such a life there is much to encou'sg every boy and 
girl ina desire for selfimprovement. This t- ~ against every 
possible obstacle educated himself and proved some of the 
best works of the kind ever written. It iss noble lite that 
can leave such a record. 

Awake up, boys, after reading this account of a workhouse 
boy’s trials and triumphs, and resolve to imitate bim in his de- 
sire for knowledge, and to leave the world better for having 
lived in it. 





John James Audobon. 











| Audobon, the ornithologist, spent many years of his life in 
the forest searching for birds. He studied their habits and 
sketched them; his devotion rendered him famous. After a 
long sojvurn in the forests he arrived at Niagara Falls. His 
appearance and deportment were quite ix contrast with the 
| crowds of well-dressed and polished figures which adorned 
| that celebrated resort. His dress, which was made of leather, 
| stood dreadfully in need of repair. A worn-out blanket was 
| buckled to his shoulders; a large knife hung on one side, ba— 
| lanced by a long rusty tin box on the other; and his beard, 
' uncropped, tangled and coarse, fell down upon his bosom. He 
had a quick glancing eye, an elastic firm movement, and a 
sharp face. 

He pushed his steps into the sitting-room, unstrapped his 
little burden, quietly looked round for the landlord, and mod- 
estly asked for breakfast. The host at first drew back with 
evident repugnance at the apparition whieh thus proposed to 
intrude its uncouth form among the genteel visitors; but a 
word whispered in his ear speedily satisfied his doubts. The 
stranger took his place among the company; some staring, 
some shrugging, and some even laughing outright. Yet, there 
was more in that single man than in all the rest of the throng; 
he was an American woodsman, as he had called himself; he 
was a true genuine son of nature, yet who had been enter- 
tained with distinction at the tables of princes; learned so- 
cieties had bowed down to welcome his entrance; kings had 
beer complimented when he spoke to them ; in short, he was 
one whose fame w'!] be growing brighter when the fashionables 
whwu laughed at him, and many much greater even than they, 
shall have utterly perished. From every hill-top and every 
deep shady grove, the birds will sing his name. The little 
wren will pipe it with her matia hymn about our houses; the 
oriole carol it from the slender grasses of the meadows; the 


turtle-dove roll it through the secret forests ; the man y-voiced 

mocking-bird pour it along the evening air; and the imperial 

eagle, bird of Washington, as he sits in his craggy home, 

' ~al up the blue mountains, will scream it to the tempests and 
stars. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, , 
Tas Morwine Licat. By S. W. Straub. Chicago 
Root & Sons Music Oo. Price 85 cents. 


The author of the above book is known by his previous 
collections of songs, “Golden Rule,” “Crown of Glory,” 
“Convention and Choir," ‘ Woodlawn Echoes,” “ Star 
Singer.” In the “ Morning Light” a number of German 
melodies have been arranged, and with a few exceptions 
all are new tunes, and are by 8S. W. Straub, G. F. Root, 
T. Martin Towne, J. McGranahian, and others. 

Sea-Arr ayp Sga-Barutna. (American Health Primers.) 


By John H. Packard, M. D. Philadelphia. Presley, 
Blakiston & Co. Price fifty ceuts. 


Now that summer is here the influx of sea-side visitor’ 
begins. The little volume upon “Sea-Air and Sea-Bath- 
ing” should be in the hands of every person going 
oceanward. Its chapters are given to general considera- 
tions as to sea-side resorts, bathing in the sea, accidents 
in bathing, sea-bathiug for invalids, amusements at the 
sea-shore, cottage life at the sea-sbore, sanitary matters, 
the sea-shore a3 a winter-resort, and excursions to the 
sea-shore, all admirably treated. 

Lovistana. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mrs. Burnett holds a first place in the rank of American 
novelists. She had a wide circle of readers who, after 
reading ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” were eager to get hold 
of anything more from her pen. “Louisiana” has been 
running through Scribner's, and tbe strong delineatiun of 
character, admirably sustained dialect, and absolutely new 
incidents, upon which the love story is based are already 
known to many. 

Tae New American Apvanoep Spe.ier. Philadel- 
phia: J, H. Butler & Co Price (for examination) 25 
cents. 

This Speller includes a. large number of important 
words not found in the text-books generally used in 
schools, These words, numbering 4,500, are arranged 
with reference to their accented syllables, and the quality 
of the vowels in these syllables. It contains also a mis- 
cellaneous list of about two thousand words; also a list 
of about eight hundred words common to most school 
Speliers, to.lowed by a list of eight hundred important 
words which are frequently mispronounced. For the 
special convenience of teachers and examiners in reviews 
and test examinations a list of about fifteen hundred ot 
the best test words in the language are introduced. All 
of these lists are arranged into lessons of thirty-six words 
each. 

Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Oo., have published a very 
important and interesting Educational number of the 
“Atlas Series ot Essays,” entitled “New Departures in Col- 
legiate Control and Culture” by the late Rev. Oaleb Mills, 
Emeritus Professor ef Greek, Wabash College, Indiana, 
price 30 cents. It was recently prepared, just prior to 
the author’s death, and is now brought out under the 
direction of a f.llow professor, in obedience to his wish. 
Prof. Mills may be said to have been the father of the 
common school system of the State of Indiana, in which 
he took a most active interest. His faitiful earnestness in 
behalf of right education cannot be doubted. In this essay 
Prof, Milis lays down asa thesis, that training—discipline 
—development—are of fa. more consequence in a college 
curriculum than the mere acquisition of knowledge. 

MAGAZINES. 

Scribner's (June number) especial attractions are, 
“Spring Hereabcuts,"” by Clarence Coor, illustrated by 
New York artists. Russe:l Sturgis has an article on 
“ Thackeray as a Draughtsman,” which is accompanied by 
over thirty reproductions ot sketches of the noted 
English author. There re several popular science papers. 
“ William Blake, Poet and Painter,” is made an interesting 
subject by Horace E. Scudder; four engravings of his 
paintings have never been published bet re. 

Sarah O. Jewett generally writes pleasingly, and her 
story about “Cake Crumbs,” in the June number of the 
Wide Awal:e, will please the young folks. This is followed 
by @ quaint little poem, “Maid Cicely’s Steeple Chase,” 
by Margaret J. Preston, who, taking some little incident 
from history, renders it so sweetly for childish ears 
There is a story about some old chiva which involves a 
thrilling experience of pioneer life. A glimpse of Mr. J. 
W. Ohampney’s studio and his portrait are given in num- 
ber seven of the series cf “ American Artists,” by Mr. 8. 


G. W. Benjamin. We hope when these papers are fin - 
ished that they will be published in book form. 
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The Art Interchange is doing its part towards the 
Herald Irish Famine Fund by preparing a unique literary 
and artistic souveuir called the Art Autograph. It con- 
tains original drawings from prominent American artists, 
poems, letters, autographs and sentiments from noted 
persons. The prices of this book are 25 cents, $1 and $5, 
according to the edition. We have not seen the Art 
Autograph, but are certain of the ability of the Interchange 
to make it tasteful and beautiful. 

Golden Days, of Philadelphia, has run successfully for a 

number of weeks. It is an attempt to put in the hancs of 
the youth pure reading. 
_ Every number of the Scnoiar’s Companion as it appears 
is pronounced the “best of all;” and the May number is 
now said to be the very best. And not only do the 
scholars read. it eagerly, but many “grown-ups” have 
been caught perusing it from the first page to the last. 
Parents as well as children, teachers and pupils, all agree 
in saying the Companion is the brightest and best paper 
for young folks. 





Letting Up. 


“ We are not crowding them now,” said an experienced 
teacher in one of the public schools, in explanation of the 
quiet air and leisurely methods of the teacher and pupils. 
We should hope not. The appearance of many of the 
scholars showed too plainly that they had been “crowded,” 
and that the let-up had not come any toosoon. The sud- 
den coming of tropical days, close upon the heel of our 
fickle spring, is a severe test of the vigor and buvyancy of 
even mature and healthfu! people. To the children who 
have been cooped up in the vitiated air of the school rooms 
since September, undergoing the strain which our ambi- 
tious and exacting graded system puts upon them, the ad- 
vent of the hot weather is a time for drooping and flagging. 
It is a sign that should be heeded. Nature knows more 
than school committees,—the wise teacher remembers that. 
As the pupils grow listless and wilted, whatever pliancy 
is left in the school system should be taken advantage of 
to keep up their spirits and divert and interest them. 
Shorten the lessons and stretch the recesses. Enliven the 
sessions with more music. And hard as it is, parents and 
teachers all, be patient, patient, patient. If there is any 
pushing to be done, twice as much can be accomplished 
next autumn with half the effort that would be required 
now. There is something wrong, either in the buildings 
or the system, or in both, when so large a per cent. of the 
pupils come out at the end of the school year pale and dis- 
pirited and “ rundovn.” It might help things if the clos- 
ing weeks were more in the nature ef a gradual taper- 
ing off, and less like the hcme stretch on a race course. 
Save the boy and make the man; spare the girl and de- 
velop the woman — Golden Rule. 





A Few Words. 


We send out every week some extra copies of the 
Journal, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say a 
few words to them. (1) Your capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts of those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 
(2) A man micuT get along ten years ago without an 
educa‘ional journal; but he could not be much of a teach- 
er. (3) Summon up courage to try the Journat. You will 
not regret it. 








Maenetio Waitinc.—Professor Thompson, of Bristol, 
has lately made an interesting observation in regard to an 
applicaton of magnetism. He takes a thin plate of har- 
dened steel, and writes upon it with a magnetized iron 
style, thus communicating a tolerably permanent mag 
netisin to the parts of the plate which are covered by the 
parts of the plate which are covered by the writing. If 
fine iron filings are sprinkled upon the plate, and the plate 
is then held perpendicular, so as to remove the loose filings, 
the writing becomes visible upon the magnetized portion. 
The experiment may be repeated, at pleasure, for an in- 
definite period. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Nervousness. 
JOHN Y. SIMPSON, M. D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: 
“The Acid has—to use the lady's own expression, to 
whom it was given as a Nerve Tonic,— ‘made me a new 








nervous system.’ ” 





American Suettac.—Shellac and lac dye are obtained 
from the Acacia Greggii and the Larrea Mexicana; the 
greatest quantity of the gums is obtained from India, 
and they give rise to an important industry. It seems, 
however, that the shrubs yielding the gums grow easily 
in America, and are said to be as plentiful in some parts 
ef Southern Utah, New Mexico, the Colorado deserts, 
and Western Texas as sage brush. At a recent meeting 
of the California Academy of Sciences Professor Sillman 
called attention to the facts, and to the possible com 
mercial value of the shrubs products in competition with 
those from Calcutta. 











Suffering Woman. 

There is but very small proportion of the women of this 
nation that do not suffer from some of the diseases for 
which Kidney-Wort is a specific. When the bowels have 
become costive, headache torments, Kidneys out of fix, or 
piles distress, take a package, and its wonderful tonic and 
renovating power will cure you and give new life. 





Gotp axp Stiver Propvcep Annvatiy.—The quantity 
of silver produced annually in the world amounts to not 
less than 6,000,000 pounds Troy, and that of gold may be 
estimated at more than 600,000 pounds Troy; the value of 
the silver being above $16,000,000, and that of the gold not 
less than $28,000,000. The labor expended in mining for 
the silver ore in the deep recesses of the mountains, and 
that ‘which is devoted to the washing of alluvial deposits 
—the relics of the cataclysms of former ages—and to the 
tedions exploration of quartz reefs, represents a vast ex- 
penditure of vital effort. Even then we have still to draw 
upon the trained ekill of the metallurgist before either gold 
or silver becomes fitted for use or ornament.—The aAthen- 
cum. 





Woman's Wisdom. 

“ She insists that it is more importance, that her family 
shall be kept in full health, than that she should have all 
the fashionable dresses and styles of the times. She there- 
fore sees to it, that each member of her family is supplied 
with enough Hop Bitters, at the first appearance of any 
symptoms of ill health, to prevent a fit of sickness with its 
attendant expense, care and anxiety. All women should 
exercise their wisdom in this way.—New Haven Pal- 
ladium. 








Tose who do not regard teaching as a profession, and 
persist in studying law and medicine while teaching, will 
certainly fail. The child is not the proper subject of such 
experiment,— Lansing Republican. 

“Temper is everything,” an in the pens of the Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Company the temper will be found all that 
is to be desired. 








A scHoo.sor spelled d-e c-i-m a-l, and pronounced it 
“ dismal.” “ What do you mean by calling this ‘dismal?’ ” 
exclaimed the teacher. ‘Cause it is,” answered the 
boy. “Its dismal fractions. All fractions are dismal. 
There isn’t a bit of fun in any of ‘em.” 


Color Your Butter. 

Farmers that try to sell white butter are all of the 
opinion that dairying does not pay. If they would use 
Wells, Richardson & Co’s Perfected Butter Color, and mar- 
ket their butter in perfect condition, they would still get 
good prices, but it will not pay to make any but the best 
in color and quality. This color is used by all the leading 
creameries and dairymen, and is sold by Druggists and 
merchants. 








Tue education of a human being is the education which 
he is receiving every hour of his life, every week of his 
life, every year of his life. There is no time at which 
he can escape from these lessons, He may neglect them, 
he may prevent them, he may substitute the bad teach- 
ings for good teachings; but education is flowing in 
upon him at every period of his existence. From morn- 
ing to night its influence is effecting his whole life. 


. 

Tae New Yorx Scnoot Journat is a 12 weekly 
paper, aud as its name idicates, published in the metropohs 
of the United States, and in the interest of edacation. It 
is filled with select and valuable matter tor all who are 
concerned for the education of the people, and every 
teachere should blush to acknowledge he is without it.— 
The Student. 


Tas New Yorx Scnoot Jounmat is one of the very 
best educational journals on our ex list—a journal 
we always read with interest and profit—a journal we 
would like to see in the hands of every teacher, American 
Journal of Education. ° 
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BRAIN AND NE. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


E FOOD. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in al! forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





The Bible of Some Scientists. 

1. There never was a beginning. 

2. And Cosmos was homogeneous and 
undifferentiated, and somehow or another 
evolution began and molecules appeared. 

3. And molecule evolved protoplasm, ang 
rhythmic thrills arose, and then there was 
light. 

4. And a spirit of envy was developed 
and formed the plastic cell whence arose the 
primordial germ. 

5. And the primordial germ became pro- 
togene, and protogene somehow shaped 
eozoon, then was the dawn of life. 

6. And the herb yielding seed and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit alter its own kind, 
whose seed is in itself, developed according 
to its own fancy. 

7. The cattle after his kind, the beast of 
the earth after this kind, and every creep- 
ing think become evolved by heterogene- 
ous segregation and concomitant dissipa 
tion of motion. 

8. So that by survival of the fittest there 
evolved the simiads from the jelly-fish, and 
the simiads differentiated themselves into 
the anthropomorphic primordial types. 

9. And in due time one lost his tail and 
became a man, and behold he was the most 
cunning of all animals. 


Listen to This. 

There is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value of che Hop Bitters. Just at this 
season of the year, when the stomach needs 
an appetizer, or the blood needs purifying, 
the cheapest and best remedy is Hop Bit-| 
tera. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, don’t wait until you are 
prostrated by a disease that may take 
months for you to recover in.—Boston 
Globe. 


Tue 5th of April will henceforth be a sig 
nificant date te the temperance woman of 
Illinois. On that day the home protection 
movement took tangible shape, for the first 
time women aciually went to the polls and 
deposited their ballots against license. In 
the city of Kcithburg, in Mercer county, 165 
voted. The day’s work opened with prayer- 
meeting; the ballots were given to them in 
a church, they marched two by two, as in 
the days of crusade. Honor to the town 
board of Keithburg, that had the liberality 
to pass the ordinance which rendered _pos- 
sible a result so beveficent—May many 
others in Illinois and elsewhere, do likewise. 


From the Hub. 

The unbiased opinion of some of the most 
intelligent medical men in this country and 
Europe, support the statement that Kidney- 
Wort is the greatest discovery yet, for curing 
Kidney and liver troubles, piles and con- 
stipation. It acts on both Kidneys and 
bowels at the same time and thus cleanses 
the whole system. 


A cértain junior has at last discovered one 
advantage in the faculty. He says that 
they write to his parents so often that it 
saves him the trouble. 


Bargains in Books. 
sAfemmecsreta care: day wore pablianed fur 
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Dypmer cies sag Booms wes 


(New York and 1d London Book Co., 
, 1191 re New York. 





Surely as the Summer Birds comes) the usual, 
Bay the universal, demand for 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
eae alterative. tant ay blood 2 Cet of the 
From the hot and dusty city, from the crowded 
Sotering places, irom lake and river, prairie and forest 
clearing, come increased requisitions tor this peerless 
Souet ation Tow fortran all the vousd ot boa ae 
6 ver, e roun 
orders most prevalent at this season. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
because the blood is poisoned 
should 
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Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver sanyo 
superior toallothers. Ask 
p. I. C. PAD ereststatte eave fo 
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Lettering of kinds is pro- 
Soak tn peniretien. The prices are far below copper 
or wood enears , im fact it is th. 
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Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


Western Bureau of Education, 
Estas.isaep 1 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the following : 

Hox, Newrow Barrman, ILLONors. 

Paest. J. L. Proxarp, Iowa. 

How. A. D. Wurre, New Yorx. 

Pror. D. 8. Jonpax, IxpraNa 
Kansas, 


Praor. G. E. Paraicx, 
Pror. H. T. Eppr, Unio. 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Pestal Card ter Circulars.j 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. KLEIN & CO,, 


N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with OC, T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton's Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vase, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for Wax Flowers. 


75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4th AV. and BYWAY. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
—OF— L 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9th AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 











STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
— 5 and? John Street, New York. 

h Offices.—1 1199 Broadwa New York; 47 North 
eighth Street, Philadel: Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Bal itimore 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


porte, etc., etc. All kinds of C rtains | 
Goods received and Tetnened by ex- 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 


taining rupture ander the. 
hardest exercise or severest | 
strain, So.d at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by | 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip | 
tive circular co N. ¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO.,@3 Broad- 
way, N.Y 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuvrom Beit and Curmes 








‘ ACapemy, Facrorny Bris, etc. Improved Parent 





MovuntTive. Cataloguestree. Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of “we = alarm and Tin for Church 
a Farms, ete. FULL 
ARRANTE 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


FARMING FoR PROFIT 





















SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


orn PLL LLLP 


DAMS ACADEMY QUINCY, MASS. ae. Sue 
Francrs Apams, Chairman of 
Eohege thie year, Talthe ere: ton a Harracd $300. 
~ he a year 
. new circular just issued. information te 
WM. EVERETT, Ph 





K tupene A4RTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Natienal Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise 


lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the and trans- 


Kindergarten | 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s * 
hood,” a Manual for Family and Kindergarten tn 184 
iss Susie Polock graduated in the 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
eince fully div teaching in ac ac ordances 
= — We ay Kindergarten System in Mass, and 





m. For terms and ply to the 
Recher MRS. LOUISE PO JK or MISS SUSIE 
K, 8. E. cor. of 8th aod K st, Washington, 





N@ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED owe m NEW YORE aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of Sth Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of voouL, and In- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Te -y Com: 
Elocution and Oratory, Drama te Aetion, Forage Lame 
guages, - and a Palating, oft 
vantages to pu ret beginning to 
ished Artist. — 

A SPECIAL ee of Thre COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes Three Pu 4 s 
Terms: tee Two ™ s “—" ae 


Lessons = “ 

The CONSERV mVATORT en remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the 
ea, Ba date of entrance. 

SUBSCRI ON BOOKS from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st... hy og dag —— Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Btate Sestiody 
arate and distinct from al) other Mu: 
imitate ste,mame and methods, evidently with the vie 

the: 


patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the scifool. 


ta - CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years ogg se: 4 L 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This 
only PNormal School in the State, having . t. — 
fessional Course of Study and Practice, mbtned with 
the most thorou, acadenn ec instruction. °Tuition and 
poardiag =t st the lowest rates. ddress Jouw OcDEn, 
rthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLL EGE, Methodist 
Bullding, %5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
mene! supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
8 Packard, who.for poe pest | 20 years was associa’ 
with erent and Str sthe 


eathor Hive k- 
kee eping — ‘on oon thetr ty il he Co 
was founded in 
pty FT at favor. Ly ‘Aambe 4 at tbe 
this —y- Pp shoo 
rooms OUs BD it; the ee dy | most 
thoro’ and effic en The rates of tuition have 
cently Co sodneed.\ sid puri mee at cup ae. 


Tuition per term oie be ry athe sD, 
circular containing fall Seetotione. 8. 
Principal. ’. 











comfort, night and day, re | 


Paar? 2 BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
; “L”™ Station (Estab, 1849 Paine's plows 
| College, pits Broadway, 1 St., “open 9 in 2 PF. 


Young Men, nd Boys 

lr udimental sed cighe? Bathomectes Cle 

all English Branches; Writing lessons 
| Arithmetic and Writt 
|" oackward persons ra; 


monthly ; 
hao quarterly. Foreigners and 
advancedin private rooms. 





ALE LAW SCHOUL. Regular course, 2 years; | 


Graduate sourse (for “<P> of D.C L.) 2 years, 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. 
#01 -52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Havea Ot 


- School Teachers. 


Can have panne employment, fresh afr, and, after a 

| short trial, a | arge salary, in selling my books. ‘I have 

agents who sate chat the are making more ip six 

months than they ever rece ved im a Sas while teach- 

ing, and here x rally reseiace | their hea! o> bonces. o. Sieve 
D: 


| the best a dip rote! 

and want men of ability and skill to sell them, and t 
| give oony good agent charge of territory as soon as 

competent to hire and instruct others. I have quite s 
number of teachers who will work through vacation, 
and will contiaue, if successful. I wish more to work in 
poame way. Give age, experience, and present salary 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 
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CASFL PAID 


Ola Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








PUBLISHERS, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS 
soem Danton & eteate Copy Books. 
azson, ee & &Scribner’s New Manual of 


Psysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bsfiovrrmat, Di Industrial Drawing Series. 








caro = 
ore’s Gnd fepeme Rest oun: 
w Vespa oe sain 


and fen 
poacion Letter Writing and Business enon io Com 
Greene's Graded Grammar ep 


68 co with Rates of Introd 
Pe ry a Correspondence policited: ~ 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Fusisuens, Para., Pa, 


Prof, aaa la HISTORICAL SERIES 


ines aT Gating of Histo 
T Tiles erst logical, Geneal teal and Lite 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth oth 500. 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The companion-book to Outlines of History. 
tame eye cloth, $1.7. at 


Atlas, 
ad & chronological, series of 100 Colored M: 
f pate subdenive ee riods, from the dawn of Fhe: 

to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 


or, History Targht by the E 
Historical a Share, the Rise, Reve item ear and Ai 
otalltne important Nations, from tle earliest times 
until th present day. This Chart is pcbiished in tour 


WT terms and othe: information, address the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 











COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTION. ARY. 


aces 1 
f roan. 


OOUr tress 
ee pee ENTA DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


Aity DICTION. Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 


the 
tors, the most —-. as well as by far the 
Dictionaries of our language. 


JB LIFANSOFE.&.02: Panett 
Minerals, Scien‘ific and Medical Books, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 

BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philade)phia, and 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 

No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
where all correspondence should be addressed. 
—~o——— 

New York Branch, for Local Business only, 

4 Marray Street, (1 Square from P. O..) 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS 
Spectmensa sent to an Mi art of the world by mail. 
Specimen copy of tle illustrated monthly Naturalist’ 

, of 8 pages sent abscription 75 cts. 
a year, for club rates and premiums see each monthly 


T received the highest award ven = ny one at the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876, and = award and 
medal given to any American for ‘Veale tons oi Miner- 


Mineralogical Catshegne of 100 pages is sent 























PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REEWE'S New Grammars. M42 Grand St | 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. um ic 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 7° Washington St. §* 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. CHICAGO, 
Agents WsNTED For THE 
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i and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OvER 100 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 


Oil Chromos, Scra: Fictares, = ant bye ropriate 
Designs ot Dipi sok & Co llepeet 





ind 





t 
eoaers 9 agent : rt A pee Bs Gate 


A NS 
“1 Prenkiin Ber Btreet, wt Boston. i Manuiactaring Pubylher, 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday choo) 
largest Aiscounts hi r nerve . ste: dle: 


FOR EUROPE! 


te Not a Tourist Agency. 
att Loomis’s Summer Party for SWITZERLAND 
AL\, for LJ and T enthemen of families. 
Strictly select and private. Accompanied and ac cae 
byt weer _—_ A few, and only a 
er For ladies without escort, Dr. L's party is a sine qua 

non ''—The A dvance. grad 


L. C. LOOM: 


enon Sie 











* system of printed labels attached to the specime: 


, Comprising the principal routes from Edinbu 2° 
Jew, vacan- fraples. ae a vocabulary of French, German, an 
‘ an w 


ih = helpful thing I have yi en “ 


M 
aid on receipt of 25 ay ryt | r~¢ cents, beans 
i cloth 75 — sheep $1 &: cloth aed Sab, 
sheep interleaved ws ir ‘interleaved he 9 
rice list tone, 1 1¢ a, 
I have now over fifty to ph. saan Ky h of 
Minerals, nenw aryecaltiseds o ‘stock » “' well 
ized my prices are lower and m cimens 
| oo labelled than those of any other eal er in the 
uptry. This is mainly due to the immense si 
(the largest m min of any in the country) and my 





one ue of species of Shells, made for me by 
fas peloant Jr., who has labelled nearly all my hens, 

ted on one side uf psper with genus label 

4 we conte. Ihave purcha one or two of the most 


elebrated en a ne Know: = have now over 2 


c 
I 3. cies, imens of Shells and 
Corals in Stock. Catalogue 

&c., &c., 8cents. Catalogues of Books PP. ea. 8 cts. 
Medicing, &c., 48 pp: Scents. (Please 5; exac 
what class of books you wish). 

Send tor the parur ents 
ticulars. Specimen copy free. You will coaiter a double 
favor by b by-y- be this to some pliysician, or other person 


THE CLIMAX 
| Blackboard Eraser 


Convenient 7a » Dustless. 
le at Er . 
nw a 
Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


Note the following brief but pointed commen- 
dations from prominent educators, 
From HON. J. H. FRENCH, op feercery © y am 
have ever seen in that line.” 

Prom Feet. WB. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoin 
University, Marion, Ala.— I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From_ HON, ROBERT M. LUFEER, State 
Public Education, Orleans, La.—" i have 
your Climax, and ‘acon it excellent, “ 


From_Prof A. N. RAUB. State Normal 
Schvot Lick Maven Pan We consi der the Hubbers the | 


BEST we have EVER USED."’ 
the ave Fi F. A. (., 42, STATE NORMAL 
Mans; e have carefully and 


From 

SCHOOL, 

taithfully tested the _, Be made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We 

dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our FaITH by our WORKS.” 


—c— 
Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 





ae 


Hour. giving tall par- 








pecans. 
“Fu | of just what the Summer Tourist needs to know.” 


A. BRENTANO, 29 Union Square, N. Y¥. 





WoOoDLANyn Send soc. for 


t. 05-99 ve per doz. ry wy — 


Day MATT cloginn bork. ECHOES 


By S. W. STRAUB. 








a} the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, C 
HE TEA’ REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK andthe BEST uy Mane Nant poe Fad Schools, eal, Churches, 
land Co., N. ¥., delightfully ae, = the west Btoren, Sho Picture 
bank of th © Hudson, ten miles below West Point. A ae, Theatres, etc. ew rae elegant 
seeneees yt perfect! healthy 3 N ipacrate 
rms and Pry ad accommodations. Intended solely seek nize of roo Get circular and estimate. 
or the benefit of tired teachers. Aadress carly. (a liberaidiscount to churches and tne trade. 


Miss E Cuzment, Germantown, Pa, 


THE 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Beanie REFLECTORS. 


Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
AL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- | 
TONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yvo. 

oy DACESER ARE. Illustrated. 12mo. 


WRITING INKS. 








c line tn Lo , HAPPY SONGS. 
0 ae c FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 
Ssr&. A4# book of new, brigh 
Wood doweled to, tron. helpful, asta songs. Words met 
Gravitation lock. Agents music. Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
s. THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 
T.Kane&Co. Chicago} 248 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, & 
too wearer pradesh wet na FOR EUROP ae HOLY LAND 
M alds to studen in addition toa ve 
fall A ouncing and A ~~ A. —y make © Wor THE 5 
cester's, in ion of our most distinguished educa- 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through Enciano, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, Francz, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, 
Art and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, 
and other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London. Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most 
Picturesque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian 
Lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes. All tours include Aret-clase travel, 
hotel accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston Mass. 


“A Summer Jaw re ean] of 646 pages, with 82 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of for- 


merexcursion Price, 















® AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcxour me WORLD. _, 
For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Lades, {70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
ana Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, jetc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
RIXS RS = 








ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 






WEYANORK OERCE 28 MORASS 
WORKS CAMDEN, N. J 


KELLOGG’S 


SIMPLES AND Pog appLICaIO™ 





= EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


28 E. 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 


This agency is ready tosupply first-class teachers. We know there are those who want good t eachers, t 
best teachers—and only such ; we invite such to correspond with us. It will pay them todo so. Principals and 
Proprietors of Schools will please state distinctly what is required. 

The Kind of School, The Studies to be Taught. 
The Number of Pupiis. Whether Male or Female. 
The Salary to be Paid. When Wanted and for How Long. 


The Position— Whether Principal or Assistant. 


To this add all other information as will be necessary togive a clear idea of the kind of teacher needed, and 
the kind of position to be filled. Enclose postage for reply. 


N.B.—No charge to schools seeking teachers. 
, SL. HESLLOSS & CO. 








Address, 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 
__ 988 Arch8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 





ia SEZ 
peu 
sae. 


iN 
Best Known. Fort acy 1824, 





Samples Sent On Application. DRAWING and PAIN Tr G LESSONS 
ADDRESS, Kane Lanne Se Beare we & will be of little advaa 
HARRISON M’F'G CO., mit enue rap edjancemen, Mg: bargi i tere ka 








L. P. FRINE, 851 Pearl Street. New York. 


to persoue st distangg rom She offers ber 
to persons at the city; she may be 
' dressed at this amen for : 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 








